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ENGLISH THE EASY WAY is both a textbook and a workbook. The 
principles are stated in concise, simplified form and are accompanied 
by examples and cartoons and then followed by a tryout exercise. In 
each lesson there is then a series of exercises which may be torn out 
and submitted for checking. Many of these are in objective form, re- k 
quiring only short answers. 

It will be easy to motivate your class with this book because the presenta- 
tion of principles and the materials used for exercises are written in a 
lively and spicy manner with considerable humor. 

There are many clever cartoons geared to the sense of humor of the 
modern student. These cartoons “speak the language” of the vigorous 
student. They help to put across points of grammar that otherwise might 


be meaningless. 
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CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE is designed for a 
general course. It will be of value to students 
whether they have studied shorthand or not. It 
is recommended for an advanced course that will 
give the students a wide range of ability to hold a 
better job and to gain promotion. A few of the 
topics that are emphasized are indicated in the 


column at the right. 





Available with a correlating 
workbook, tests, and an op- 


tional filing practice set. 
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SOME IMPORTANT 
TOPICS: 


Use of the typewritar 
Composing letters 

Handling mail 

Using duplicating equipment 
Use of the telephone 
Meeting the public 

Filing 


Using adding and calculating 
machines 


Receiving and stockkeeping 
Taking inventory 

Making invoices and statements 
Doing credit and collection work 
Keeping records 


Payroll work 
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Understanding Youth—A Tip From Grandmother 


It was not an unusual scene: The office, a mature woman (in this case, the 
Grandmother), and a ‘‘little maid’’ in distress. The situation: The ‘‘little maid”’ 
completely unhappy, unadjusted, getting into mishaps here and there, rebelling 
es her environment, subjecting herself to discipline. The question: What 
to do 

The ‘‘little maid’’ had left the office; the Grandmother and I sat there pon- 
dering the problem. It was rather helplessly that the Grandmother said, ‘‘I 
have done everything for her that I thought any eighteen-year-old girl would 
just love.’’ She paused for a moment; then suddenly she said, ‘‘But now I know 
why I have failed: I haven’t been looking at things from the viewpoint of an 
eighteen-year-old mind. I have given her the things that I thought an eighteen- 
year-old would just love, but, you see, I was thinking like one of my years.”’ 

So many of our student problems — be they problems of adjustment, of 
personality, or of scholastic attainment — seem unnecessary tous. We ask our- 
selves, ‘‘Why this and why that?’’ 

Whenever I hear these pedagogical moanings and whenever I find myself 
indulging in them, a little voice pipes up from way back in my mind, and it 
keeps saying, almost plaintively, ‘“‘But I wasn’t looking at it from an eighteen - 
year-old mind.’ 

This, I think, is the basis of understanding and handling the adolescent 
entrusted to our care and training. What is an adolescent? Is he just a little 
adult? (Reminds me that when I was young, very young, I always thought a 
pony was just a little horse, that ponies just naturally grew up to be horses.) No, 
an adolescent is not just a little adult, and no, he won’t just naturally grow up 
to be an adult. An adolescent is just as distinct as he can be. He is all for the 
things which interest him, full of energy, but sound asleep when you try to 
superimpose upon him your interests, your outlooks, your ideas. You keep 
asking yourself, ‘“Why can’t he be an adult?”’ He can’t; that’s all — any more 
than the pony could be a horse! And we really shouldn’t want him to be adult — 
not yet. He will be eighteen, nineteen, etc. only once in his whole life — never 
again. We want him to live each year to its fullest, to dream a dream and to work 
toward it, not to jump a decade and just be there. Do we? 

Probably the greatest problem we as teachers have is that we grow one year 
older each year, but the new crop of students that comes into our hands is static 
in age — it is always seventeen, or eighteen. It does the same thing every year 
that the ‘‘crop’’ before did; yet we are likely to remember only that “I have 
already said that one thousand times!’’ You see, however, that was last year! 
We are a year older and a year wiser; but they are brand-new, still of the same age 
as the ones we told it to last year. We must, therefore, transport ourselves back 
to that eighteen-year-old mind again, saying the same things, giving the same J 
directions, correcting the same foibles, ‘“‘“growing up’’ the same age group. 

What a wonderful thought! In what other profession in life can one always 
be young in mind and young in heart — not only can, but must in order]to be 
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Sanford L. Fisher, president of Eastern Business 
Teachere Association; president, —— Junior Col- 
lege, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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There are many 
reasons why 
typing is one of 
the most inter- 
esting and worth- 
while courses in high school. Typing is a 
manual skill; it is an individual skill; it is a 
diversified skill; and above all, it is a skill 
that gives the learner a great deal of personal 
satisfaction. A high school typing course can 
be further enchanced by realistic and useful 
typing projects. Here are some things 
that added interest, enthusiasm, and valu- 
able typing experience to a high school typ- 
ing class in East Lansing, Michigan, last year. 
1. PROVIDE OPPORTUNITIES FOR STUDENTS TO 
TYPE REAL LETTERS. ‘There is a significant 
difference in motivation and performance 
between a student typing a letter “Dear 
John Doe” out of a typing textbook and the 
same student typing “Dear Mr. Ferris: I 
would like to thank you personally. .. .” 
on the letterhead of the Superintendent of 
East Lansing Public Schools. Quite natu- 
rally there is considerable stress on business 
letter writing in typing textbooks — and 
usually a generous supply of problem letters 
to teach the principles involved. Providing 
the student with a number of opportunities 
to type important letters for important 
people will do much to emphasize the im- 
portance of form, appearance, correct di- 
viding and spelling of words, accurate 
punctuation, and proper folding and insert- 
ing. The average high school teacher does 
not have to look far to find correspondence 
that might never be written or correspond- 
ence that might be a burden on an already 
overloaded secretary. Here are three proj- 
ects which provided over 200 letters as 
material for students to type (and MAIL): 
During the summer in East Lansing, the 
school and city cooperate to sponsor a diver- 
sified activity program for the boys and girls 
of the community. Many people work in the 
program, many outside agencies such as 
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Add a Realistic Touch to 
Your High School 
Typing Class 


by RAY BUDDE 
EAST LANSING HIGH SCHOOL 
EAST LANSING, MICHIGAN 


YWCA and Kiwanis Club help support or 
furnish service for specific parts of the pro- 
gram, the reporter for the State Journal 
helps publicize the program — all in all, be- 
tween 40 and 50 people contribute time and 
effort to make the program a success. It § 
would be desirable for each of these people 
to receive a letter of appreciation from the 
director of the summer program. The direc- 
tor, however, has no secretarial help except 
the borrowed services of the school secretary, 
who would be hard pressed to work these 
letters into her schedule. Here is where the 
typing class stepped in and did an important 
job. 

Each student was given one, two, or three 
letters to type, depending on the individual’s 
ability. The particular service performed by 
the addressee was explained to the student. 
The student composed a letter to fit the 
situation. The teacher and student proof- 
read the rough-typed copy together. The 
student then typed the letter on the super- 
intendent’s stationery. The director of the 
summer program signed the letter and sent 
it out (if it was satisfactory to him). Carbon 
copies were sent to the superintendent and 
the city manager. These letters were mailed 
during the first semester, following the first 
emphasis on business letters in the textbook. 

A more complicated project was done by 
the same class midway in the second semes- 
ter. This involved typing correspondence 
involved in setting up a state-wide confer- 
ence. The typing teacher, being a member 
of the Department of Public Instruction 
Committee for Better Human Relations, 
offered the services of his typing class for 
some 120 letters that had to be sent inviting 
people to come to the annual conference of 
exchange teachers. Four different letters 
had to be typed — one to applicants for ex- 
change positions, one for foreign teachers in 
Michigan who are here for the year, one 
to past exchange teachers in Michigan, 
and one to interested administrators. Each 
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of these four letters was typed as a form 
letter on a master ditto. Copies were run 
off for each letter that had to be typed. 
ach student was then given a name and 
address, the appropriate dittoed form letter, 
and a letterhead and envelope of the Depart- 
Gnent of Public Instruction of the State of 
ichigan. Each student typed at his own 
speed for the accuracy required and did as 
many letters as he could until all the letters 
had been typed. For each letter typed, 
signed, and mailed he received an A or a B. 
Wuite obviously, C letters were not good 
pnough to be signed by a member of the 
staff of the Department of Public Instruction. 
Heveral students typed as many as eight 
Hetters; several could only type two accept- 
able letters; most students typed four or five. 
wThis project had the added advantage of 
Shaving all of the students finish at about the 
same time — when all of the 120 letters 
Swere completed and in the mail. 
Most students have friendly and personal 
business letters that they would like to type 
during the course of a year. The whole class 
might spend a day or two typing friendly 
letters when that subject is covered in the 
ourse. However, it is well to emphasize 
typing as a personal skill (and for many, 
primarily a personal skill) and encourage 
friendly letters to be typed after assigned 
work is done or as an alternative to the reg- 
ular typing problem of the day. 

There are many other types of corre- 
spondence that could provide valuable typing 
xperiences for students. Each teacher must 
sess his own contacts and his own situation 
to discover these opportunities. 

2. ENCOURAGE STUDENTS TO TYPE ASSIGNMENTS 
T ARE HANDED IN TO OTHER TEACHERS. This 
rocedure lends added importance to both 
subjects and is certainly a legitimate use of 
time in the typing class. 

Typing classes are usually a mixture of 
grades and classes so that it is fairly difficult 
to have the entire class typing a particular 
assignment for an English teacher or a 
history teacher. As a class project, typing 
assignments in other subjects works well 


































mathematics assignment could be typed 
to show contrast in text to other subjects; 
owever, it could be equally well stressed 
hen the typing textbook covers figures and 
pecial characters. 

Typing other assignments works best on 
an individual basis, providing the total class 
situation is kept quite flexible. The student 
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is encouraged to bring in assignments as they 
are made. He asks the typing teacher for a 
block of time to do the typing. The teacher 
has an enviable opportunity to stress format, 
placement, and neatness in an individual con- 
ference with the student. As a record of the 
use of the student’s time, the student should 
submit a carbon of his work to his typing 
teacher for evaluation. 


Many typing teachers may fear the flex- 
ibility needed to provide so much time for 
individual assignments. “Why not let them 
do these assignments at home or after 
school?” By giving time in the typing class, 
official recognition and status is given to the 
idea that typing is a personal, individual 
skill that the student must learn to use in 
meeting his own needs as they arise. 


3. ENCOURAGE STUDENT TO TYPE HIS THOUGHTS. 
If a student learns to type what he is think- 
ing, his range of typing activities is greatly 
increased. ‘Typing friendly letters and com- 
posing particular topics are ways to develop 
skill in composition. Composition topics 
may be humorous, such as “How to Bathe 
an Elephant,” or they may be serious, such 
as “My Future Vocation” or “Why I Chose 
the Navy.” My typing class spent 20 min- 
utes one day discussing “The Negative 
Feeling toward School.” The next day each 
student took the time he needed to type his 
opinion about why there seems to be nega- 
tive feeling towards school. The answers in 
many cases turned out to be first-class 
essays with well-chosen words, well-con- 
structed sentences and paragraphs, and 
forcibly expressed ideas. 


It is much more likely that a nonvocational 
student of typing will use his typewriter for 
typing his own original thoughts or from 
notes than for copying word for word from 
textbook material. If this is true, then a 
teacher of noncommercial students should 
devote a considerable amount of time de- 
veloping the student’s ability to compose at 
the typewriter. 


4. GIVE STUDENTS PRACTICE ON TYPING APPLI- 
CATION BLANKS. Practically all students will 
have to fill out an application for a job at 
one time or another. Many students will 
have to fill out a blank in order to be ad- 
mitted to college. To be able to type a good 
application is a valuable asset for a typist. 
It also indicates that a person has a sound 
knowledge of many of the levers and gadgets 
that the modern typewriter has, the use of 
which is required by the complicated appli- 
cation blanks that have to be filled out. 


Typing application blanks may be an in- 
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teresting and educative project. Here is how 
it developed in one of my classes: 

Two weeks before time was to be devoted 
to typing the blanks, each student wrote a 
letter to a personnel director of a business 
firm in the state. Each letter explained what 
the class was doing and requested a dozen 
blanks to use in the class project. The stu- 
dent also requested any advice that the 
personnel director might have on filling out 
an application or applying for a job. More 
than half of the students in the class received 
a dozen or more blanks within two weeks. 
Each student who received blanks became 
“personnel director” for that company. The 
unit officially started with members of the 
class picking the first job for which they 
would like to apply and obtaining a blank 
from the student personnel director. In or- 
der to fill out the forms adequately, each 
student had to assume that he was at least 
10 years older than he actually was and fill 
in the education and experience that he 
assumed he would have in those years. A 
student applied for as many jobs as he could 
in the five class periods set aside for the proj- 
ect. 

Completed blanks were returned to the 
student personnel director. According to the 
number of blanks that he received, the 
director was allowed one or two vacancies. 
(If there were six or fewer, he had one vacan- 
cy; seven or more, he could place two 
people.) Those who were not personnel 
directors were teamed up with students who 
were (providing they did not apply for jobs 
with those particular directors) to form hir- 
ing committees. If the hiring committee had 
one vacancy, it chose the best application and 
this application was given an A. If the re- 
maining applications were satisfactory, they 
each were given the grade of B. If there was 
anything on an application blank that would 
detract from the person’s chance to obtain 
the job — such as misspelling, poor spacing, 
inadequate or inaccurate information, or 
messy appearance — then the applicant re- 
ceived a C or lower for his effort. 

The project was made more realistic by 
having students type letters of recommen- 
dation for themselves and submitting a copy 
with each application. A more time-con- 
suming but more effective evaluation would 
be to send the blanks back to the personnel 
directors of the companies that responded. 

There are several important learning out- 
comes other than learning how to complete 
an application blank: Students learned to 
use the full range of gadgets and levers of the 
typewriter on a practical project; students 
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learned what happens when a person decides 
to apply for a position and is accepted; the 
importance of building a good record to use 
in filling out a blank was emphasized; the 
grading system stressed the fact that one 
often has to be the best applicant to obtain a 
job. 

5. PROVIDE OPPORTUNITIES FOR TYPING REAL 
MANUSCRIPTS. Here, as in the case of typing 
real letters, the teacher must scout the field 
to discover opportunities. This is what a 
high school typing class did as a service for 
a college class in school business adminis- 
tration: 

Each student in the college class was 
given just five to ten minutes of class time to 
report on a term paper he had written. After 
a period of such brief reporting, a class mem- 
ber suggested that it would be a good idea if 
we could all have at least a summary of each 
other’s report. As a member of this college 
evening class, I volunteered the services of 
my typing class to do all twelve term papers 
in complete form, providing the college class 
paid for materials. 

This project proved to be a challenging 
experience for the high school typists. A 
pair of students was assigned to each term 
paper according to the ability of the students 
and the difficulty of the paper. The two stu- 
dents were responsible for doing all the nec- 
essary jobs for their term paper: They typed 
it on ditto masters; corrected the masters; 
ran off 25 copies of each page on a hand 
multigraph machine; assembled the pages 
in order; punched all 25 copies of the term 
paper; and then with the rest of the class 
assembled and bound 25 copies of 12 term 
papers. The whole project was completed 
in 12 class periods. 

There are, of course, many other possi- 
bilities in typing real manuscripts. Many 
senior English teachers require a term paper. 
Reports and minutes of teachers’ committees 
and meetings often remain in longhand form 
for want of time or skill to get them typed. 
Typing a class discussion from a tape re- 
corder might prove to be an important task 
for a high school typing student. Many 
times teachers have magazine articles they 
would like for their files — these make ex- 
cellent manuscript material. Opportunities 
can usually be found if a typing teacher is 
genuinely interested in making his course 
realistic and practical. 

The ideas above are not presented as 
“sure-fire” projects for every typing class. 
Perhaps some teachers might find a variation 
of some of the projects workable for them 
and more meaningful to the student. 
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What Brand of Economies 
Shall We Teach? 


One of the typical criticisms of secondary 
schools in general, and of the business depart- 
ment in particular, is that it fails to give 
students an understanding of the economic 
process. Superficially the criticism is a just 
one. Certainly everyone needs to have a 
good comprehension of our economic system 
and how it operates. The problem is that 
even the experts disagree on what brand of 
economics should be taught. The conserva- 
tives who think that Alfred Marshall’s 
writing in the late 1890’s gave the final an- 
swer to all economic phenomena resent even 
the presentation of the Keynesian dogma. 
They feel that anything that is more than an 
amplification of Adam Smith is heresy. 
They tend to look upon economics as a pure 
science devoid of psychological implications. 
They see few relations, if any, between eco- 
nomics and its fundamental sister human 
relations sciences, sociology, politics, history 
and the like. 

On the other hand, there are those who 
think that anything that was written in 
economics prior to Lord Keynes is just so 
much rubbish. Economics for them is not so 
much a study of statistics and of the laws of 
economics, as a set sociological phenomena in 
which the vagaries of human nature are of 
primary importance and the economic 
process very much secondary. 

SCRAMBLED BIASES. One would expect 
bankers, businessmen, and those interested 
in the present status to accept the more con- 


servative point of view, and the liberals and ° 


idealists to accept the other point of view. 
Apparently there is a transfer of judgments 
on either side of the economic interests. In 
recent newspapers Paul M. Mazur, a partner 
in Lehman Brothers, is quoted as saying that 
the formal social-economic morals as well as 
cliches must change, and that in the course of 
this change “the exaggeration of the cer- 
tainty of thrift, and the profligacy of spend- 
ing will become eligible for discard.” 

Mr. Mazur is further quoted as saying, 
“We must not worship puritan thrift and 
puritan Utilitarianism because therein lies 
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by HERBERT A. TONNE, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


some mild strength, but also the probability 
of economic depression.” Therefore, he 
recommends that retailers and the manu- 
facturers who produce goods for the retailers 
design new products and materials so as to 
get people to buy more and to create an in- 
creasing desire for more needs. It is difficult 
to know just what Mr. Mazur means, but it 
sounds as if he is advocating ever-increasing 
pressure upon the consumer to use up more 
and more gadgets just to keep the economic 
system running in high gear. This is an 
exaggerated reflection of the concepts of 
Keynes. It sounds as if Mr. Mazur feels that 
the squirrel must keep running in its cage at 
all costs merely to keep the wheel going 
around. 

Possibly this is so, but certainly the con- 
cept of thrift as denoting saving for more 
intelligent spending in the future is not a con- 
cept to be thrown to the winds. The idea 
that money must be spent immediately for 
anything, regardless of how trivial or mean- 
ingless the spending is in its values, is a 
dangerous concept. Of course, saving as a 
form of hoarding is bad; even Adam Smith 
would have recognized that. Saving that 
results in the formation of more and better 
capital goods can give us the kind of economy 
and social life which we ultimately seek. To 
assume that the American people have every- 
thing they need and can be kept at work only 
by persuading people to buy more gadgets 
whether needed or not is a sad and pitiful 
cynicism, unworthy of a banker. Every 
city proclaims horrible examples of the need 
for fundamental savings to achieve better 
economic and social conditions. Our roads 
are atrocious; our housing is a disgrace; 
preventative medicine is almost nonexistent 
and curative medicine needs great improve- 
ment. Shall we ignore these basic needs, in 
favor of trinkets, merely to keep the wheels 
going? 

WHAT BRAND OF ECONOMICS? ‘There is no 
problem of deciding whether economics can 
or should be taught in the schools; but rather 
deciding what, where, and by whom the 
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courses shall be taught. At one time a con- 
siderable number of high school students 
took a year or at least a semester course in 
economics at the senior high school level. 
This course has in most schools been elimi- 
nated. The reason for this elimination was 
that the course was recognized as being for- 
malized, arbitrary, and in most cases quite 
uninteresting to students. A small part of 
the content of the economics course has been 
taken by the senior course in problems of 
American ‘democracy in which some scat- 
tered elements of economics are given atten- 
tion. 

On the collegiate level courses of economics 
also have been largely changed. Instead of 
being formalized courses in the economics of 
Alfred Marshall they now tend to be courses 
in which economic phenomena are considered 
as an aspect of our human society. Because 
these courses tend to be objective, neither 
the strongly capitalist-minded economists 
nor those who look upon capitalism with 
doubt favor these courses. In most cases 
neither side gets the brand of economics it 
wants taught. Hence the criticism. 

MOST ECONOMICS TEACHING FAIRLY GOOD. 
On the whole, however, economics is taught 
directly and indirectly with a fair degree 
of success in most of our schools. In the 


elementary schools children are given sim- 


ple concepts of what it means to earn a 
living, why people have different ways of 
earning livings, and how each person helps 
other persons provide for a better life. In 
the senior high schools in courses such as 
integrated social studies, introduction to 
business economics, consumer education, 
and in various other courses the phenomena 
of our economic life are considered. In most 
cases the teachers are objective enough to 
permit all points of view to be presented. It 
is true that the fundamental elements in- 
volved often fail to be given adequate atten- 
tion by the students and that in most cases 
even the teacher is not completely aware of 
them. But then neither are professional 
economists always aware of what is happen- 
ing. Nevertheless students are usually 
taught to try to look at things objectively. 
The same things hold true even to a greater 
extent in most economics classes on the 
collegiate level. The probabilities are that a 
really thorough course in the principles of 
economics and in the limitations involved in 
these principles can only be given to a person 
of considerable maturity, possibly at the 
senior college level. However, this does not 
mean that we should condemn the very fine 
efforts of the teaching of students about the 
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economic processes at the lower levels. Any- 
one who wants to look for trouble, of course, 
can find any number of situations where 
there is stupid economic teaching and where- 
in there is bias in presentation. Inevitably 
in a given period one point of view may have 
been stressed. Inevitably teachers will occ:- 
sionally be biased in one direction or another, 
but in schools, as a whole, most teachers try 
to present all points of view as adequately 
as possible. They make certain to give stu- 
dents who have other points of view oppor- 
tunities to present them. For the occasional 
teacher who is biased in one direction there 
usually is a teacher who is slightly biased in 
the other direction. Thus for the most part 
biases tend to be counterbalanced. 

THERE IS NO SIMPLE ANSWER. As in most 
teaching of human relations there is no 
simple answer to the teaching of economics. 
Economics is a complex subject. Even the 
most profound student of economics fails to 
have an adequate grasp of what it is all 
about. Witness, for example, the contradic- 
tions and the fuming and fretting that go 
on constantly as to whether we have a de- 
pression or prosperity ahead of us. The 
frank answer is nobody knows because we do 
not have sufficient control of human rela- 
tions and of human processes to be able to 
contro] them in a multidimensional human 
society. If the time ever comes when we can 
control our economic life, the chances are 
that people will look back to the golden era 
when things went on naturally. 

Can the teaching of economics in our 
schools be improved? Certainly it can. It can 
be improved by just doing some of the things 
we are doing now, only doing them better; 
such as seeing to it that students are con- 
stantly made aware of how the process of 
earning a living affects their daily lives, and 
how the way they act in noneconomic life 
affects their economic activities. Teachers 
should see to it that the students understand 
at least in a partial way what is happening 
when there are strikes, when there are 
periods of inflation and deflation, and when 
there is a problem of how much people shall 
tax themselves. These are practical prob- 
lems that cannot be answered merely in 
terms of economic theory. Teachers should 
continue to see to it that students are aware 
of the facts to the extent to which they can 
grasp them, and then give them opportuni- 
ties to evaluate the facts in an organized 
and intelligent way. As was said before, 
teachers are already doing this to a consider- 
able degree. 

(Concluded on page 252) 
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A Critieal Evaluation of Shorthand 
Achievement 


by PAUL L. TURSE, CHAIRMAN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
HIGH SCHOOL, PEEKSKILL, NEW YORK 


Mr. Turse questions the vocational competency of many stu- 
dents who pass shorthand examinations. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS. During the past quarter 
of a century a tremendous amount of re- 
search has been conducted in the attempt 
to lend clearer perspective and direction to 
business training programs in the high 
school. In this endeavor, the subject of 
shorthand has had its fair share of atten- 
tion and evaluation. In order to solve prob- 
lems covering various aspects of steno- 
graphic instruction, we have witnessed new 
and radical methods of presenting the sub- 
ject — increased development and use of 
aptitude measures, the revision of old short- 
hand systems and the invention of new ones, 
increased use of mechanical voice recording 
devices, and even changes in achievement 
requirements such as the substitution of 
“‘mailable” for absolute standards of meas- 
urement. 

Much of the effort behind these develop- 
ments was stimulated by a recognition of 
two major facts: (a) Among the business 
subjects offered in the high school, short- 
hand enrollment mortality has been ex- 
cessively high. (b) In relation to other 
types of duties and job opportunities offered 
by office and store employment, steno- 
graphic instruction has been greatly over- 
emphasized. 

Because of the varied and extensive re- 
search in shorthand and the alleged im- 
provements in guidance, methodology, and 
measurement that it generated, it would 
seem that either, or both, of two essential 
outcomes should have resulted: (a) A de- 
crease in the amount of instructional time 
devoted to this subject. (b) An improve- 
ment in the quality of stenographic skill. 

CURRENT PRACTICE. A critical evaluation, 
however, of current stenographic curricula 
and student achievement seems to reveal 
that these expected outcomes have not been 


realized to any appreciable degree. In 
general, shorthand instruction is still offered 
from one to three years on the high school 
level and from six to eighteen months on the 
private business school level. Likewise in 
the matter of expected learning outcomes, 
results seem to fall far short of expectations. 

In the comparatively wide range of cur- 
rent instructional time, just where is the 
learning saturation point reached in this 
subject? Little, if any, authoritative re- 
search seems to be available to answer this 
question. Possibly, for that reason, the time 
requirements in shorthand have tended to 
remain stationary. In typewriting speed it 
has been demonstrated! that the law of 
diminishing returns begins to operate sig- 
nificantly during the third semester of in- 
struction. A general recognition of that fact 
plus the fact that typing instruction is con- 
tinued in office practice, secretarial prac- 
tice, and clerical practice, may have ac- 
counted for some decrease of advanced 
typewriting classes for business students. 

CLASSROOM ACHIEVEMENT. Some indica- 
tion that practical gains cease after two 
years of instruction in shorthand learning, 
may be revealed by results of the New York 
State Regents’ examinations.” Because 
these have been more or less standardized 
and administered to large numbers of stu- 
dents, the results may warrant certain 
general conclusions. For a _ twelve-year 
period, during which time these examina- 
tions covered two years of instruction, it was 
found that of 143,289 students tested, 82.4 
per cent of them passed. On the other hand, 
for a six-year period during which time 
these same examinations covered three years 
of shorthand instruction, the results show 
that of 48,509 students tested, only 79.5 
per cent were able to pass. Apparently, a 


‘Dvorak, et al. Typewriting Behavior, American Book Company (1980), p. 224, 
Statistics of Regents’ Examinations in Registered “E> Schools,” University of the State of New York, Albany, N. Y., Division 


of Personnel Services, Bureau of Examinations and 
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3314 per cent increase in instructional time 
did not, relatively, enable any more stu- 
dents to meet the minimum requirements. 
Additional significance may be attached to 
these results when a survey report? shows 
that among all the standardized business 
education tests administered in New York 
State high schools, shorthand aptitude tests 
are the most frequently used. 

Some idea of the degree of shorthand 
transcription skill attained by high school 
students may be gained by further con- 
sideration of the New York State Regents’ 
Examinations in this subject. Here the 
testees are required to transcribe only two 
thirds of the matter dictated; use of the 
dictionary is permitted. A constant, fixed 
dictation rate of 80 W.P.M. is used; a 
modified mailable scoring system is em- 
ployed, and the passing grade is 65 per cent. 
As these scoring rules are applied, it is possi- 
ble for a testee to have none of the four 
letters mailable and still pass the examina- 
tion. It is also possible for a testee to tran- 
scribe as slowly as 8 or 10 words a minute 
and pass with a high grade. In spite of this 
liberal scoring plan about one out of every 
five students tested fails. 

At this point, it should be made emphatic 
that no quarrel is intended with the Regents’ 
Examinations; neither is any reflection in- 
tended on the quality of instruction. As a 
general sampling of syllabus coverage and 
as a classroom passing standard, these 
examinations represent about as reasonable 
a minimum as can be devised. The point 
to be made is that from the standpoint of 
real shorthand writing skill, the actual voca- 
tional competency of large numbers who do 
pass the examinations could be seriously 
questioned. 

A further analysis of the New York State 
Regents’ examinations for a twenty-year 
period shows that the percentage of failure 
in shorthand (and, incidentally, some other 
business subjects) has been consistently 
among the highest of all the 30-odd exam- 
inations administered each year. 

Likewise, the results of the National 
Business Entrance Tests show that the 
percentage of failures in shorthand, both 
at the collegiate and secondary-school level, 
tends to be among the highest of all the 
vocational tests administered. These per- 
sistent and consistent trends in both these 
independent mass testing programs would 
certainly preclude the operation of any 
chance factor but would seem to point to 
learning factors inherent in the subject or 


*L. J. O’Rourke, “Scientific Personnel Selection in the United States Civil Service,” 
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in the ability level of the students concerned. 
These trends become more significant whe: 
it is known that in both programs, the mail- 
able standard is employed. Even though: 
this standard has some practical merit, ii 
must be conceded that, in some respects, i: 
may be a lower skill standard than the abso- 
lute or verbatim standard and, as such, i 
could be conceived as a face-saving com- 
promise with the latter. Whatever its 
merit, however, there seems to be little 
evidence that the mailable standard has 
resulted in any appreciable improvement 
in transcribing skill. 

In 1950 the National Office Management 
Association set up projected proficiency 
standards in certain office skills for beginning 
office workers. A dictation rate of 100 
W.P.M. was set up as a minimum standard 
of attainment in 1953. It will be noted, 
however, that in the National Business 
Entrance Tests co-sponsored by the NOMA, 
the dictation rate for the 1953 shorthand 
test was still 80 W.P.M. and that in spite of 
this, 54 per cent of the high school testees 
and 35 per cent of the college testees failed! 
Keeping in mind that students who try 
these examinations represent the “cream” 
of shorthand classes, we get another indica- 
tion of the probable current skill level at- 
tained by the average student. 

More evidence that achievement stand- 
ards in shorthand must be considerably 
stretched can be found in the fact that 
certificates of proficiency are sometimes 
awarded to high school students who make 
as many as 15 and 20 transcription errors, 
from dictation speeds as low as 60 and 
80 W.P.M. and at transcription rates as low 
as 8 and 10 W.P.M. 

Another indication of probable low voca- 
tional proficiency from high school shorthand 
courses was reflected in the results of a state- 
wide advanced shorthand contest in which 
nearly 1,500 of the state’s best students 
competed. Of fifty finalists in the contest, 
only one student was able to transcribe a 
five-minute take of ordinary business dicta- 
tion at 90 words a minute without error. 
In this particular contest, mistranscribed, 
untranscribed, and misspelled words were 
the only factors scored. 

Other negative aspects of the stenographic 
achievement of high school students is re- 
vealed by a summary of 27 research studies 
which shows that a major cause of errors in 
transcription is the inability to apply 
punctuation, capitalization, spelling, and 
English usage to practical situations in 
Occupations (1984), 12:29-89. 
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transcribing.‘ Certainly, every competent 
teacher of transcription dwells at length on 
language skill phases of the subject — which 
raises the question that if students are not 
equipped with these skills by the time they 
are enrolled in high school shorthand classes, 
is it possible to equip them to any appre- 
ciable degree during the study of shorthand? 
Certainly, these language fundamentals are 
taught. There are high school students who 
do learn and who can apply these skills but, 
evidently, not too many such students seem 
to find their way into shorthand classes. 

INDUSTRIAL DATA. Ask any “‘vocation- 
wise” shorthand teacher who is faced with 
placing a high school student on a real steno- 
graphic job how few of her best students she 
would recommend. Ask any competent 
employment interviewer or personnel man- 
ager who has seen the results of good em- 
ployment tests how many real shorthand 
writers he has uncovered. The present 
writer has seen employment test results of 
nearly 1,000 applicants for industrial steno- 
graphic positions. The amount of pure 
gibberish that appeared on hundreds of 
transcripts was pathetic. 

Data from some early industrial research 
has revealed some negative aspects of steno- 
graphic training. Studies by O’Rourke’, for 
example, have shown that fewer than 
6 per cent of the stenographic employees in 
a number of industrial concerns were able 
to pass dictation tests at 120 words a minute; 
only 38 per cent could pass them at 96 words 
a minute. 

In a later study by the U. S. Employment 
Service® involving 495 employed stenog- 
raphers, it was found that only 46 per cent 
could take dictation at 80 words a minute; 
49 per cent could take it at 96 words a 
minute and that only 5 per cent could take 
it at 120 words a minute. 

In another comparatively recent study’ 
involving 202 employed stenographers, three 
business letters (range in difficulty from 1.3 
to 1.6 syllable count) were dictated at 60, 
80, and 100 words a minute respectively. 
The test had a reliability coefficient of 94 
and a validity coefficient of .70.. The 
experimental group -claimed stenographic 
experience ranging from zero to ten years. 
Eighty per cent verbatim transcription 
accuracy was considered adequate reporting 
at each speed. In spite of this liberal allow- 


ance for error, and in spite of the claimed 
stenographic experience, the results showed 
that 91 per cent of the group could not take ' 
dictation at 100 words a minute; 70 per cent 
could not take it at 80 words a minute, and 
34 per cent could not take it at even 60 
words a minute. 

One conclusion that may be drawn from 
such studies is that the demands of the jobs 
could be met by very mediocre dictation 
speeds. In some cases, no doubt, employers 
tolerated such speeds because that is all 
they could get. However, the fact that 
higher speeds may not be generally required 
was evidenced by the O'Rourke studies 
where it was shown that when stenographers 
who had passed employment tests at 120 
words a minute were tested one year later 
on the job, the majority could not pass 
dictation tests at 96 words a minute. 

Again, since these particular research 
studies were concerned with applicants for 
stenographic positions and with employed 
stenographers — rather select groups — the 
results may furnish some idea of the steno- 
graphic skill of the run-of-the-mill shorthand 
writers turned out by our schools. 

Of course, it must be recognized that 
probably most “‘stenographers’” perform 
duties other than the recording and tran- 
scribing of shorthand and that the relative 
importance of these duties may outweigh 
the stenographic requirements of the job. 
To what extent such duties may be per- 
formed was revealed in the same study 
previously quoted® where it was found that 
of 65 stenographers in one organization, 
74 per cent spent more than half their 
working day on nonstenographic duties. 
Such a fact if widely prevalent could account 
in part for the frequently claimed “shortage” 
of stenographers when, in fact, the jobs 
merely demand a knowledge of shorthand 
writing or some other type of note-taking 
skill. Incidentally, any research worthy of 
the name will reveal this lack of relationship 
between clerical job titles and actual duties 
performed. 

Again, from the employer’s standpoint, in 
a study® covering more than 250 firmsin 
15 industries, in answer to the question, “Do 
you believe that employees have received 
sufficient basic training in spelling and in 
grammar,” only 17 per cent and 19 per cent 
respectively of the replies were “‘yes.” In 


‘Ruth I. Anderson, “Research in Shorthand & Transcription,” Journal of Business Education, February, 1948, p. 18. 
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this same study, to the question, ‘““To what 
extent has stenographic training been geared 
to your needs?” only 37 per cent of the firms 
stated that it was adequate. 

Such negative opinions of employers are 
a common occurrence, but in fairness to 
business educators it should be pointed out 
that if the full facts were known, in many 
cases these opinions could be safely and 
considerably discounted. Some employers 
who find clerical workers ‘“‘adequately”’ pre- 
pared may have low or mediocre job require- 
ments. Others may have high job require- 
ments, and also have high wage incentives 
or appropriate methods of employee selec- 
tion. Likewise, many employers who find 
workers “inadequately” prepared do not 
have the kind of wage incentives that will 
attract and hold better workers or do not 
have .appropriate methods of employee 
selection. This latter situation was admitted 
by the personnel officer of a large insurance 
company who reported that some of the 
best stenographers in the firm were transfer- 
ring to jobs as elevator operators because of 
the higher wage differential and the mini- 
mum range of responsibilities afforded by 
the latter type of work. 

There is little doubt, however, that much 
of the negative reaction of employers toward 
the training or competency of their clerical 
workers is real and is warranted. That, in 
itself, is a sad fact but what is even sadder, 
that after years of effort in providing 
allegedly better programs of instruction, 
these negative employer opinions still con- 
tinue to plague business educators. 

Considering the high student mortality in 
stenographic training, considering the dis- 
parity between enrollments and job oppor- 
tunities in this field, considering the general 
achievement level in school and in industry, 
and considering the vast amount of effort 
which has gone into attempts to improve it, 
stenographic instruction in the high school 
appears to represent a staggering educational 
waste. 

If so, where does the fault lie? What is the 
remedy? Have we yet to find the best 
methods of teaching the subject? We have 
already developed at least a half dozen 
methods which are psychologically sound 
and allegedly better than traditional meth- 
ods. Need we teach the subject for longer 
periods? Not until we know when the law of 
diminishing returns begins to operate and, 
certainly not, if the New York State Regents’ 
results can be accepted at their face value. 
Surely there is no reason to believe that 
shorthand teachers are less skilled in their 
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profession than are other subject matter 
teachers. The answer is more likely to be 
found in the relentless factor of error potency 
inherent in the application of this skill; in 
the complexity of the language, motor, and 
sensory abilities involved; and in the calibre 
of the students who are enrolled. 








What Brand of Economies 


Shall We Teach? 
(Continued from page 248) 


ECONOMICS IN TEACHER EDUCATION. Un- 
doubtedly teachers need more training in 
economics, just as they need more training 
in sociology, in accounting, and in short- 
hand. By and large we have no evidence that 
economic education is done any more poorly 
than any other aspect of training. It is 
highly desirable that we improve the teach- 
ing of economics, and good efforts are being 
made in that direction now. There will 
never be a time when the extremist, either of 
the right or the left, will be satisfied with the 
economic education that is going on. They 
will condemn it, and they should continue to 
condemn it because the schools should pre- 
sent as unbiased a point of view as possible. 
In some of the state teachers colleges pros- 
pective elementary school teachers are being 
given a comprehension of elementary busi- 
ness concepts. This is all to the good. In 
many other schools teachers are being pro- 
vided with resource materials for teaching 
economics. Fortunately the fear of bringing 
materials from nonschool sources into the 
schools has largely evaporated. While we 
object to ridiculous and biased points of view 
it is desirable to bring even extreme points of 
view into the schools so as to make students 
realize that there are these extremes. Then 
teachers should encourage students to evalu- 
ate them as objectively as possible. 

In summary I believe there is ample evi- 
dence that economics is being taught in 
schools and that in many cases it is being 
taugh® quite well. Many who object to the 
lack of economic education and to the type of 
economics being taught areJnot objective 
themselves and do not really wish for good 
economic education, but plead for the type of 
economic education that will favor their 
ends. Economic education needs to be im- 
proved. However, the answer is not total 
reorganization; rather it is simply to follow 
the old adage “to do better what is now being 
done.” 
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We Killed Two Birds With 
One Class 


by GARNER HORTON, SECRETARIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 


HURON COLLEGE, HURON, SOUTH DAKOTA 


The story of the experience of a class in making 
a business survey. 


Surveys can knock preconceived ideas into a 
cocked hat. We found that to be true at 
Huron College. Going into an office manage- 
ment survey, each of us in the business 
department had a mental list of ideas we 
were sure the survey would confirm. In the 
end, of course, about the only thing proved 
was that it is dangerous to draw conclusions 
not backed by evidence. 

For instance: 

Idea 1 — The most-used figuring machine 
would be the simple adding ma- 
chine or variations thereof. 

Result — The calculator was the winner 
by almost two to one. 

Idea 2— That most businesses would re- 
port accuracy as their greatest 
correspondence problem. 

Result — 38 per cent of the firms replying 
complained of speed difficulties, 
36 per cent indicated no diffi- 
culty in either category, and 
only 26 per cent were concerned 
with accuracy. 

This list could be added to. Perhaps others 
will be surprised by some of the findings 
listed in this article. First, however, let us 
go into the background of the survey. 

The Huron College business department 
was faced with two problems: (1) The office 
management class needed up-to-date local 
information to correlate with the textbook 
study of office practices; (2) The college 
needed practical material on equipment, 
personnel, and practices to make a restudy 
of its business curriculum. Only in this way 
could an approach be made to the prepara- 
tion of graduates for jobs in this area. 
A third factor, although not a problem, was 
the possibility of making the examination of 
our situation a learning device for the stu- 
dents in the office management class. 

Since no statistics on our subject were 
already available, there was only one avenue 
of approach open to us. We would have to 
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ask questions on business-to-business basis. 
That meant a survey. 

How should the survey be conducted? 

The logical approach seemed to be to have 
the office management class take as large a 
part as possible. In this way we could 
accomplish the third factor we had con- 
sidered and make the survey a learning 
device. 

First of all, of course, we had to decide 
what type of information we wanted from 
the survey. Carrying out the learning-device 
idea, we had the students in the class review 
their texts, bringing to class lists of questions 
from all phases of office management. 
During class sessions, these questions were 
discussed and compiled into a master list. 

The next step was also taken by students. 
After studying again the section of the text 
devoted to office forms, each student drew 
up a questionnaire covering the materials in 
the master list. The results were heartening. 
Not only did the class come up with some 
new ideas, but the questionnaires also re- 
vealed an increasing familiarity with office 
management terms and situations. 

Another class period was devoted to dis- 
cussion of questionnaires and the combining 
of good features into another master form. 
In accomplishing this, we gave a great deal 
of thought to the ease with which the ques- 
tionnaire could be completed. As shall be 
seen later, this paid off. 

Our master form was typed and dupli- 
cated on one side of letter-size sheet. Ques- 
tions were stated in such a way that most 
answers could be given by a simple check 
mark or figure. At the end of the boiling- 
down process we had some 100 questions 
divided into three categories: (1) personnel, 
(2) facilities and equipment, (3) office com- 
munications. 

As an additional project, the class com- 
posed letters to accompany the form, since 
time and personnel considerations had 
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dictated that the survey be made by mail. 
Enclosed with the letter and form was a 
postage-free return envelope. Each student 
was given a list of businesses to contact, and 
the mailing got under way. 

One hundred firms were contacted. In a 
few days, the postage-free envelopes began 
to return. In all, 51 businesses replied. This 
percentage was even higher for the larger 
firms. f 20 contacted, 17 filled out the 
questionnaire. No doubt the simplicity of 
the form the class had composed had a great 
deal to do with this good result. 

As a part of their course grade, students 
from the office management class were asked 
to compile the survey figures, interpret, and 
make a report. From these, and a compila- 
tion made by the department staff, the final 
official summaries and reports were made. 
Some 30 firms that had asked for copies of 
the report were furnished with this material. 
As a matter of policy, no firm names were 
used in the reports. 

The office management class seemed 
pleased with its effort. Certainly the busi- 
ness department was. The report is now 
being used not only in studying our curricu- 
lum but in administrative offices of the 
college. Chances are that firms who received 
the report have also referred to the results. 

Following is a brief tabulation of some of 
the survey figures. Numbers given represent 
totals for all businesses replying. Since 
Huron might be considered a typical mid- 
western city of 15,000, perhaps the figures 
can suggest areas of study for other schools: 


Personnel Type Men Women Pay Rank 


executive 6 top 
private secretary 37 third 
clerk typist 35 fifth 

20 second 

25 sixth 
stenographers 27 fourth (te) 
machine operators. .. 64 _— fourth (tie 
cashiers indefinite 

indefinite 

Equipment Type 
vertical filing units 
visible filing units 
rotary filing units 
horizontal filing units 


Equipment Type 


36 
90 
dictating machines 28 
stencil duplicators 22 
11 
18 
21 
48 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


1. Letters: 


Factor 


Used block style 

Used modified block style 

Used indented style 

Used other styles 

Dictated letters to secretary 

Dictated letters to machine 

Bulk mailing of letters was frequent. . . 

Bulk mailing of letters was infrequent. 

Greatest problem in letter production 
was speed 

Greatest problem in letter production 
was accuracy 

No problem in letter production 


Frequency 


. Telephones: 


Factor 

Number of telephones used 

Switchboards used 

Businesses allowing personal use of 
telephones on part of employees.... 41 


Frequency 
$32 all firms 
9 all firms 


. Telegrams 


Factor Frequency 


Firms using telegrams frequently.... 15 
Firms using full-rate telegrams 25 


. Mise. communication information 


Factor 

Firms using messenger service 

Firms using intercommunication 
systems 

Firms using memo forms for messages. 22 


Frequency 


After studying the results of the office 
management survey, the business depart- 
ment came up with several recommendations 
which were made known to the administra- 
tion of the college. Following are the major 
recommendations and the reasons for their 
being made: 

1. That additional calculating machines 
be obtained and more emphasis be 
placed on instruction in their use. 
Reason: The extensive use of this type 
of machine as compared to others. 
A shift away from what had been our 
major emphasis (key-driven adding 
machines) was indicated. 

2. That machines of the bookkeeping- 

billing type be investigated to make 
sure that our instructional program was 
adequate. 
Reason: The use of 21 machines of this 
type indicated to us an increasing in- 
stallation in the city of Huron. We felt 
that we must make certain we could 
offer the fundamentals needed for their 
operation. 


3. That business students be fully in- 
(Concluded on page 288) 
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Some Reminiscences Over Fifty 
Years in Business 


In January, 1955, I shall have completed my first fifty 
years in business education. A college president urged 
me to study shorthand and typing in order to earn my col- 
lege education; that was my introduction. From the 
first day I was intrigued, and decided to take an entire 
course. Here were subjects that offered a challenge, and 
I began to picture what an imaginative teacher could 
present in an ever-changing business world. In short, I 
decided to become a commercial instructor. I have been 
the organizer of commercial departments in high schools 
in three states, administrative assistant in the largest 
school system in our country, coordinator of business 
students and industry, originator of applied psycho- 
logical tests for the City of New York. In 1928 I pur- 
chased the Mervill Business Schools in Connecticut. 
These schools were organized in 1888, and it has been, 
and is, my constant desire to keep them the best schools 
that we can make them. I have seen applicants for busi- 
ness training change from the student who felt he was 
not equipped for college courses, to college graduates, 
finding i necessary to have a ‘“‘toe-in-the-door” 
through business training in order to find satisfactory 
employment. In brief, I am like the man who was 
counseled, “If you know nothing about art, you might 
at least inquire.” Through the years, I have had the 
inquiring mind. Therefore, I giwe you REMINIS- 
CENCES. 


Stern reality faces the progressive busi- 
ness teacher. Awareness of the changing 
economic conditions and basic requirements 
for office work make our commercial teachers 
an important link between schools and in- 
dustry. 

Perhaps the chief function of a business 
school is to equip for a career, for good citi- 
zenship, and for balanced living. To that 
end, business educators have progressed 
with new techniques and methods of ac- 
quainting the minds of students with facts, 
ideas, and skills. We are concerned primar- 
ily with the quality of achievement rather 
than the scope. The business schools hold a 
unique position; their accomplishments can 
be measured in months rather than in years 
of training to earn a living. 

In reviewing the past fifty years in busi- 
ness education, one realizes the advanced 
position of women in the industrial growth 
of our nation. The glamour girl of 1905 was 
just as attractive as the “Girl Friday” is to- 
day. In 1905 the stenographer appeared 
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Edueation 


by MRS. VIRGINIA DREW 
PRESIDENT OF THE MERRILL BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


about 8 a.m. dressed in her practical dark 
serge skirt, the long sleeves of her white 
starched shirtwaist protected by paper cuffs 
from wrist to elbow; her high collar was 
adorned by a little tie; her hair was piled high 
in a pompadour; she used no rouge and no 
lipstick; perhaps there was a dab of talcum 
on her nose. Unpolished, closely trimmed 
neat nails were the order. Sensible black 
shoes and cotton stockings were visible be- 
low the hem of her skirt. As for skills, she 
could take dictation and transcribe neatly; 
she might have a knowledge of bookkeeping; 
but she could spell and punctuate, and her 
handwriting was neat and legible. She was 
on time, and remained until her work was 
done. She rarely made suggestions; her pat- 
tern of thought was reflected from her em- 
ployer’s mind. 

But she grew in stature and importance as 
employers began to realize how much they 
depended upon her. Many of today’s execu- 
tives are from the ranks of those pioneer 
women in business. 

I do not need to describe the “Girl Fri- 
day” of today. One sees them dashing to 
work on trains and in subways, piloting their 
smart cars along the highways, lunching at 
the best restaurants. The real secretary is 
not any more the type pictured by Ann 
Sothern on TV than is Miss Brooks charac- 
teristic of the real school teacher. The 
executive secretary is a thinking, well- 
trained woman, who composes letters, tells 
her employer of the important agenda for 
the day, reminds him to take his vitamin 
pills, buys presents for him to give his wife, 
and performs with dash the hundred and 
one tasks that crowd the business day. She 
has an all-observant eye and the ability to 
accomplish the work to be done without 
encroaching upon her employer’s time. His 
chief concern is to build the business; her 
chief concern is to relieve him of all work 
that can be done by another. She is a human 
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Do you understand each of the variety of 
attitudes with which beginning shorthand 
students enter the first session of your 
course? Among these attitudes, have you 
not found fears and inadequacies in con- 
fidence? You, no doubt, have already devel- 
oped approaches and devices by which you 
meet these issues. Are your students afraid 
of the study of shorthand? What do you do 
to lessen or rechannel this student emotion 
when it exists? I thought I would tell you 
what we did in these situations. In addition, 
I would like to talk about some of the 
individual student manifestations which I 
think may have an influence on student 
shorthand progress. 

CLARIFICATION REDUCES STUDENT FEAR. Few 
beginning shorthand students are totally 
confident that they have the ability to learn 
shorthand. When the first class convenes, 
the teacher must initially set about to create 
a general, confidence-inspiring class pitch. 
Before him sit several young aspirants who 
have not finally decided whether they desire 
to study shorthand. The importance of the 
tone of the teacher’s attitude at this first 


meeting of the class, then, is so significant . 


that it has the power to cause the student to 
abandon the study of shorthand forever, 
or to continue the study through to fine 
success. If a teacher’s opening class is color- 
less, if it has evidence of an overbearing 
teacher attitude, if an unqualified reference is 
made in this class to the huge amount of 
homework which might be incorporated into 
the study of shorthand, a student is likely 
to be frightened away. You may think that 
this illustrates too much psychological 
fondling of a student and, in the light of the 
student-teacher approach which you prefer, 
you may be correct. It is thought here, 
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Firm But Fearless 


by ANNE SEGER 
BUSINESS TRAINING COLLEGE 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Miss Seger believes that to create a ratio between the 
reduction of various student fears in a beginning 
shorthand class and, on the other hand, a firmness 
concerning study discipline is a worthy teacher 


achievement. 


though, that the instilling of a subjective, 
desire-to-learn zest in every single student of 
shorthand (or of any other subject) should 
be the positively first concern of the teacher 
in meeting his students in the first session of 
a study. It is believed here that, if one does 
a thing because he is personally interested in 
it, there will be better pursuit, study, 
progress and final success in the endeavor. 
That is why it is so important for a teacher 
to assure every student in the initial class 
that he or she can and will succeed in the 
study of shorthand provided he or she follows 
to the most minute detail the recipe that the 
teacher will give. If the student has any fear 
of the subject, it will immediately lessen 
since it is thought by many factions that the 
unknown is one of the greatest sources of 
fear in anything. This very gesture will 
ignite and strengthen student confidence. If 
a student knows exactly what is expected of 
him, he can set out to fulfill the expectations. 

THE TEACHER’S RECIPE. Usually a teacher’s 
recipe, or approach, to shorthand study 
consists of or includes the following: 

1. Review of old material —class recitation or 

written quizzes. 
2. Study of new material. 


8. Consistency in the completion of homework. 
4. Satisfactory completion of section examinations. 


Each point of this recipe should be 
thoroughly explained to the students in the 
first class meeting. The grading system 
incorporated in each point should be clearly 
delineated. The nature and extent of what 
the teacher will expect from the student 
should be completely unveiled to the student. 

It is thought that some teaching device 
should be used in the daily review of old 
material by which a grade may be obtained; 
that is, a written test of homework-studied 
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new words. While this grade may be con- 
sidered secondary in its reflection on a final 
course grade, it creates a concrete class-to- 
class incentive for the maintenance of in- 
terest. That primary importance is not 
placed upon this grade is essential so that 
it does not prove to be another possible 
source of burden or fear to the students. 
That it is only a gauging stick of current 
progress should be emphasized. Again, 
then, the student knows exactly what is 
expected and why. Experience has shown 
that this device has caused a general fear- 
relaxation in the study of shorthand without 
eliminating the use of current tests. It is 
understood, of course, that these little daily 
quizzes should be corrected and returned to 
the student so that he may be currently 
aware of his progress and possible weak- 
nesses. In this way the student can keep 
his finger on his performance “‘pulse” and 
maintain a continual, individual liaison with 
the teacher. 

New material studied in class is usually 
assigned to be written for homework. Every 
teacher knows that written and other home- 
work is a basic necessity for the success of 
shorthand. This should be explained to the 
student in the very first class. If he does not 
desire to do this homework, it is thought 
that he should know that his success in the 
study will be positively limited, if not 
threatened. An understanding of this item 
should be thoroughly established by the 
teacher for the student. It is believed 
essential that, while this is explained firmly, 
it should be done kindly. 

A section examination should be scheduled 
after approximately every eight or ten class 
sessions. The student should be told exactly 
what area of study the examination will 
cover. It is thought that 50 per cent of the 
test should be devoted to the new words 
studied in the allotted area, and 50 per cent 
should include coverage of rules and basic 
word formation data; that is “k” represents 
the word beginning “‘con” or “com,” which 
was studied in the assigned section. With 
the daily written quizzes, this section test 
acts as a final “‘mastication clincher,” as it 
were. It is a test, yes. However, its real 
value is inherent in its re-review or diges- 
tion qualities. Some learning is like eating — 
you chew off a bite, chew it and chew it, 
then swallow it for its permanent effects. 
Daily quizzes and section tests are analogous 
with the “chewing.” 

The four basic points in the teacher’s 
beginning shorthand recipe, then, when 
completely unveiled by the teacher for the 
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student at the first session of the course, 
represent procedures for every student who 
is willing to pay the initial cost of the 
course — work as it is assigned. It is believed 
here that almost every student has the abil- 
ity and can learn shorthand, provided he or 
she is willing to do the work as it is assigned, 
segment by segment. 

STEP BY STEP. Segment by segment is the 
next area of clarification which should be 
emphasized by the teacher in the first class. 
Many times, when students have the ambi- 
tion to study shorthand, they view the 
endeavor as a whole. It is thought that this 
should not be a working practice and it 
should be emphasized that the students 
should not look ahead and be concerned 
with what they have not as yet learned. 
Likewise, they should not be too concerned 
with what they have already learned, but 
may have forgotten. (The majority of short- 
hand course outlines find each new lesson 
including and incorporating earlier material 
learned in the reading and writing practices. 
Gradually, much forgotten material is re- 
learned in this way.) Total concentration 
must be placed on the daily lesson alone. 
Do not look back; do not look ahead. Think. 
only of the lesson at hand and do it as well 
as possible. In this way, each brick in the 
foundation of the study of shorthand will 
have been solidly laid, and, of course, the 
resulting final structure will be strong and 
invulnerable. In this way, the study of 
shorthand will have been a success. 

It is true that these principles apply to the 
procedure of almost any study. It is thought, 
though, that they apply to the study of 
shorthand in particular because of the pos- 
sible student thought maze which could easi- 
ly result if the teacher did not analyze, organ- 
ize, explicitly clarify, and govern the study 
procedure. To follow the directions of the 
teacher blindly in matters of study procedure 
and concentration emphasis will afford the 
student the best possible learning climate. 
Above all these things in importance, though, 
is the teacher’s organizing, clarifying to the 
student, and positively directing these study 
procedures from the very first class on 
through to completion. Student dependence 
upon the teacher in this manner creates 
another fear-release, which opens more 
valves of mental energy that may be applied 
purely to the study itself. Step by step, the 
study soars. 

STUDENT PSYCHOLOGICAL DIFFERENCES. As a 
beginning shorthand class pushes out from 
shore, many new features are noted about the 
little “‘boat.”” The student names in the roll 
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book take on new color as the individuals 
begin to manifest themselves with their 
varied attitudes, approaches and problems. 
You, no doubt, have witnessed some of these 
manifestations among your own groups. 

Frequently a former college student 

or graduate, whose studies did not include 
shorthand, will decide to pursue the subject. 
These students bring to class many good 
attributes — knowledge of a systematized 
study procedure, an acute awareness of the 
role of shorthand in the business world, and 
an ability for near-perfection in the study. 
However, I have noticed that some students 
in this category show a gradual, progressive 
laxity in their study discipline. Frequently 
they will come to class without their home- 
work for varied reasons. Many times they 
will ask to be excused from class for social 
engagements. Often the frequency of their 
absence grows to a degree that endangers 
their success in a course. Occasionally,this 
third practice results in a resignation from 
the class. All of this happens dispite their 
acute awareness of the value of shorthand 
in the business world. Why? 

I believe that this conduct may be caused 

by one of the three following reasons: 

1. While appreciating the value of shorthand for 
greater success in the business world, some of 
these students may feel, personally, that short- 
hand is not as academic a subject as were some of 
the subjects studied in college. Having a fine 
appreciation for aesthetic subjects, they may 
regard the study of shorthand as a lesser endeavor, 


and, correspondingly, give it lesser attention and 
subjective significance. 


. In the course of college studies, some individuals 
tackle difficult subjects. Before they proceed very 
far into these studies, they realize that, to succeed, 
it would be necessary to organize their study pro- 
cedures and tie them all together with an un- 
relenting study discipline. It could be that they 
succeeded so well with this routine in difficult sub- 


jects that they actually reduced their required’ 


study time. When some of these students came to 
study shorthand, they correctly estimated that, 
with their previous study discipline, success in the 
study of shorthand would be easily acquired. In- 
stead of this realization being an aid, however, it 
results in a defect because, knowing their study 
needs and abilities, they assume the attitude: 
“This study is comparatively easy for me. I'll do 
it later.” “Later” never comes, and an awareness 
of good study ability results in no study. 

. It has been recognized that some individuals have 
better aptitude for given subjects than they do 
for others. Frequently, the former college students 
possess analytic qualities of study. Their minds 
are investigative and often, prior to their studying 
of shorthand, they have studied many subjects 
which have been concerned with causes and 
effects. Often, an investigative mind pursues its 
study in a more analytic pattern than is necessary 
in the study of shorthand. It is thought that some 
former college students should endeavor to bring a 
Jess analytic effort to shorthand class and relax 


mentally while studying shorthand. It is believed 
that this practice will be more conducive to 
shorthand speed later. 

If a former college student or graduate. 
when studying shorthand, is aware of the 
possibilities of these pitfalls, he may avoid 
them. 


THE NON-DOER’S DESIRE. Some thinkers 
have advanced the idea that eventually 
science will open a most convenient and 
marvelous door for us. Some people are 
hopeful that the day will occur when man 
will be able to move physical matter with 
nothing more than a thought. It has been 
noted that the building of the pyramids of 
Egypt have been viewed by engineers as a 
most baffling phenomenon. Many theories 
of their construction have been advanced and 
one theory in particular is more obscure, or 
maybe more feasible, than the others. That 
the secrets of mental power over matter were 
known by Egyptians centuries ago and that, 
by mere thoughts, the blocks were moved 
into place has been emitted. That this is 
or is not conjecture may be proven in the 
future. At the present, however, the mere 
desire to do something will not do it. A 
desire may move a man to execute an action; 
the desire will not do it. Many students 
come to beginning shorthand class with an 
overwhelming desire to learn, which persists 
edifyingly throughout the term. Many of 
these students, however, do not succeed in 
their study of shorthand, because they do 
not have study discipline. A desire is a first 
necessity, but, with equal stature, the second 
necessity is study discipline. In a shorthand 
course, we must appreciate, but then we 
must fulfill. 


STUDENT SHYNESS. In beginning shorthand 
classes, shyness in recitation or in asking or 
answering questions is an occurence to 
be dealt with. It is thought that, if all that 
has been said above is accomplished, the 
discrepancies which tend to create an atmos- 
phere for shyness largely will have been al- 
leviated. If a student has not studied proper- 
ly or sufficiently he will be shy if he is called 
upon to recite. If a student does not know 
what the teacher expects of him in the class, 
he will be shy in reciting. If a teacher has 
created an overbearing attitude toward the 
subject or the students, a student may, of 
fear, be shy in class participation. Does 
this pertain to shorthand in particular? It 
is thought here that it does, for two reasons: 


1. The study of shorthand does involve the exercise 
and training of the memory. It is thought here 
that fear, shyness, blurred concepts concerning 
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Illinois State Meeting 


The Illinois Business 
Education Association 
will hold its annual con- 
vention at the Jefferson 
Hotel in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, on March 3, 4, and 
5, 1955, as a part of the 
26th annual convention 
of the Illinois Vocational 
Association. This is 
the first time the conven- 
tion has been held out 
of the state; and since it 
will be in Missouri, voca- 
tional teachers from that 
state have been invited 
to attend. 

Homer F. Ely of Alton Senior High School 
is serving as president of both the Illinois 
Business Education Association and the 
Illinois Vocational Association. Eugene 
Vaught of Belleville is the program chairman 
for this year’s convention. 

An interesting program is being planned 


Homer Ely 


including many new features, one of which 
will be the curriculum approach rather than 
subject matter discussions as conducted in 
past conventions. New types of group meet- 
ings will be featured including one especially 
for department heads in which they can 
discuss mutual problems. 

An important objective of the convention 
is the formation of a business education 
leaders’ council. This council would have 
as its purpose the integration of all business 
education groups represented in Illinois. 

The officers of the Illinois Business Educa- 
tion Association include: president, Homer 
F. Ely; vice-president, Mabel Scheiderer, 
Decatur High School; secretary, Madeline 
M. Craig, Chicago Vocational School; treas- 
urer, Charles E. Wagner, Mount Vernon 
Township High School. Newly elected to a 
three-year term on the board of directors are: 
Elizabeth Melson, College of Commerce, 
University of Illinois; Lewis R. Toll, Illinois 
State Normal University; and Mary Peter- 
son, Kelly High School, Chicago. 








Hitch Receives Doctorate 


Robert L. Hitch, head of the Department 
of Business Education at the University of 
Wyoming, Laramie, has been awarded the 
Ed.D. degree by that institution. Dr. Hitch, 
who went to Wyoming in 1948, wrote his 


dissertation on “Work Experience for Pros-’ 


pective Business Teachers.” 

Dr. Hitch received his B.S. degree from 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
in 1937 and his M.A. degree from Colorado 
State College of Education in 1941. 

Prior to going to Wyoming, Dr. Hitch 
was head of the Business Departments at 
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MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Illinois, 
and William Woods College, Fulton, Mis- 
souri. His first teaching experience was ob- 
tained at Kingman, Kansas. He also taught 
in the high school and junior college in Iola, 
Kansas. 

Dr. Hitch is president of the Wyoming 
Business Education Association, an organi- 
zation he was instrumental in founding in 
1950. He has been active in the Mountain- 
Plains Business Education Association and 
in other groups and national organizations 
in business education. 
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P all for ALL pupils 


GENERAL BUSINESS emphasizes the general nontechnical values of business information that are 


useful to everyone regardless of his occupational interests. The sixth edition offers you a modernized 
book with several refinements in presentation and a more attractive appearance. 


The authors have systematically woven the principles of arithmetic into this course as those prin- 
ciples have a bearing on the solution of practical problems. Instead of arbitrarily placing arithmetic 
problems at the end of each part, the authors have worked them into the general business problems. 
The problems in the early par!s involve merely the fundamentals of addition, subtraction, mullti- 
plication, and division. As the student progresses through the course, he is required to make more 
difficult applications of arithmetical principles. Interest and percentage are taught in connection 
with the discussion of the ‘Cost of Borrowing."’ Interest is taught in connection with the ‘‘Cost of 


Small Loans.’’ Interest and percentage are also taught in connection with the discussion of ‘Buying 
on Installments.”’ 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Busi dE ic Education) “p 
pecialists in Business and Economic Education t 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 jy a 
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Ferguson Elected in Louisiana 


Andrew H. Ferguson 
of Linville High School, 
Linville, Louisiana, is the 
new president of the 
Louisiana Business Edu- 
cation Association. He is 
a graduate of Louisiana 
Polytechnic _ Institute, 
and has done graduate 
work at Louisiana State 
University and Columbia 
University. He is also a 
member of the Louisiana 
Future Business Leaders 
of America Executive 
Council. 

Others officers elected 
with Mr. Ferguson are: vice-president, Dr. 
Norval Garrett, Southeastern Louisiana 
College, Hammond; secretary, Mrs. Ruby 
Baxter, Grayson High School, Grayson; 
treasurer, Polly Lou Hicks, Boyce High 
School, Boyce. 





Mr. Ferguson 


George A. Meadows 


On Saturday, December 25, George A. 
Meadows, president and manager of Mead- 
ows-Draughon College, Shreveport, Louisi- 


ana, died. 

For many years Mr. Meadows was active 
in the affairs of private business schools 
nationally and locally. He served as presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Private Commer- 
cial Schools Association, chairman of the 
Private Schools Department of the National 
Business Teachers Association, vice-presi- 
dent of the National Association of Ac- 
credited Commercial Schools, and a member 
of the board of the National Association 
and Council of Business Schools. He was 
an editor of Accredited News and he was 
active in local civic and church work, having 
served as president of the Shreveport 
Kiwanis Club and governor of his district 
of Kiwanis, vice-president of Good Will 
Industries, secretary of the Executives Club, 
and member of the Caddo Parish Police 
Jury. 

The experience of George Meadows in 
education covered thirty years of lecturing, 
supervising placements, and managing 
schools in Mississippi, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Texas, and Louisiana. He was head of the 
Meadows-Draughon College since 1923. 
The college moved into a modern building 
on Texas Avenue in April, 1954. 

SA TS ie. 
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Frisch Wins DPE Research Award 


Since 1940, Delta Pi 
Epsilon, national honor- 
ary graduate fraternity 
in business education, 
has been making an an- 
nual award to the person 
having completed the 
study which represents 
the most significant con- 
tribution to research in 
the field of business edu- 
cation during the year. 

Announcement of the 
award was made by John 
L. ae it 8 ha 
nois State Teachers Col- 
lege, De Kalb, chairman ——. 
of the Research Award Committee, on the 
occasion of the Delta Pi Epsilon banquet 
held at the Palmer House, Chicago, on 
December 29, 1954. The award, an inscribed 
plaque, was presented to Vern A. Frisch, 
New Rochelle High School, New Rochelle, 
New York, for his study, “An Analysis of 
Clerical Business Typing Papers and Forms 
for the Improvement of Instructional Ma- 
terials,” a Doctor of Education thesis com- 
pleted at the School of Education, New York 
University, under the direction of Professor 
Herbert A. Tonne. 

Announcement was also made of three 
additional outstanding contributions to the 
field of business education: Mearl R. Guthrie 
for his study, ““The Measurement of Personal 
Factors Related to Success of Office Workers”’; 
to Helen Johnston Recknagel for her study, 
“Women in White Collar Jobs”; and to 
Frank Murrah Herndon for his study, “A 
Study of Supervisory Services for Business 
Education Rendered by Departments of 
Education in Twelve Southern States.” 

Judges for the contest were Robert A. 
Lowry, Oklahoma A. & M. College, Still- 
water, Oklahoma; Harry Huffman, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia; 
and William Polishook, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





INCOME TAX RETURNS OF 
TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


A 20-page pamphlet that will help you to prepare 
your 1954 income tax return and your estimate for 1955. 

Single copies will be sent for 10 cents in stamps to 
cover cost of mailing. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 2 
San Francisco 3 
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Russell Hosler Elected 


Dr. Russell J. Hosler 
of the University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, was 
elected president of the 
National Business 
Teachers Association at 
its annual convention 
held in the Palmer 
House, Chicago, Illinois, 
on December 28 to 30. 
For many years, 
Dr. Hosler has been ac- 
tive in N.B.T.A. During 
the past year he served 
as treasurer and exhibit 
manager. 

Almost 1,000 business 
teachers attended the convention in Chicago. 
There were several related meetings held in 
conjunction with the N.B.T.A. The 1955 
convention will be held in the Netherland 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, during the 
Christmas holidays. 

During the annual banquet, Dr. Paul S. 
Lomax of New York University received the 


Dr. Hosler 











President of N.B.T.A. 


John Robert Gregg Award in Business Edv- 
cation. The presentation was made by 
Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, chairman of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee. 
The other newly elected officers and boar: 
members are as follows: 
First Vice-President — Harves Rahe, Southern IIli- 
nois University, Carbondale, Illinois 
Second V ice-President — Harold Leith, Teachers Col- 
lege, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Secretary — Leslie J. Whale, supervisor of business 
education, Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, Michi- 
gan 
Treasurer and Exhibit Manager — Robert P. Bell, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 
Executive Board Member (elected by Secondary 
School Department) — Doris Howell, Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, Illinois 


Secondary Schools Department 


Chairman — Mrs. Mary G. Massey, High School, 
Herculaneum, Missouri 

Vice-Chairman — Robert Hoskinson, Brush High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Secretary — Margaret Andrews, consultant, Board of 
Education, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


N.B.T.A. Officers and Board Members — 1955-56 
Front Row, Left to Right: Russell J. Hosler (president); Mrs. Doris Howell (executive board member) ; Leslie J. Whale 


(secretary). 


Back Row, Left to Right: Milo O. Kirkpatrick (executive board member); Howard E. Wheland (past president and 
executive board member); Robert Bell (treasurer and exhibit manager); Lloyd V. Douglas (executive board) ; 


Rahe (first vice-president). 


Absent from Picture: Harold Leith (second vice-president). 
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Private Business Schools Department 

Chairman — Darlene Heller, Rockford School of 
Business, Rockford, Illinois 

Vice-Chairman — W. L. Matthews, Bowling Green 
Business University, Bowling Green, Kentucky 

Secretary — Olive Parmenter, Tiffin University, Tiffin, 
Ohio 

College Department 

Chairman — Earl G. Nicks, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado 

Vice-Chairman — Louis E. Bauer, Elgin Community 
College, Elgin, Illinois 

Secretary — George Wagoner, University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville, Tennessee 
Private School Instructors Round Table 

Chairman — Bernard McBee, Hammel Business Uni- 
versity, Akron, Ohio 

Vice-Chairman — Gordon Borchardt, Spencerian Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Secretary — Ruth Davis, Davis Business College, 
Toledo, Ohio 

Private School Owners and Registrars 

Chairman — Robert Sneden, Davenport Institute, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Vice-Chairman — Violet R. Sergent, Hammond Busi- 
ness College, Hammond, Indiana 

Secretary — Erlene Hale, Adela Hale School, Hutch- 
inson, Kansas 
Administrators and Department Heads 

Round Table 

Chairman — Robert Finch, Supervisor of Business 
Education, Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Vice-Chairman — James J. Coughlin, Supervisor of 
Distributive Education, Board of Education, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Secretary — Arnold Condon, University of Illinois, 
Carbondale, Illinois 


Basic Business Round Table 
Chairman — William Polishook, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Vice-Chairman — Mearl Guthrie, Bowling Green 
State University, Bowling Green, Ohio 


Secretary — Agnes Lebeda, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


_ Bookkeeping and Accounting Round Table 


Chairman — Esther Anderson, University of Toledo, 
Toledo, Ohio 


Vice-Chairman — Ivan Calton, Southwest Missouri 
State Teachers College, Springfield, Missouri 


Secretary — Arthur Johnson, High School, Austin, 
Minnesota 


Distributive Education Round Table 


Chairman — Eugene Vaught, Belleville High School, 
Belleville, Mlinois 


Vice-Chairman — Reyno Bixler, Waukegan Town- 
ship High School, Waukegan, Illinois 


Secretary — Wendell B. Fidler, Western Michigan 
College of Education, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Office Machines Round Table 


Chairman — E. L. Marietta, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Vice-Chairman — Jeanne Dahl, 
School, Northbrook, Illinois 


Secretary — Electa O’Hara, High School, Sikeston, 
Missouri 


Glenbrook High 


Secretarial Round Table 
Chairman — Faborn Etier, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas 
Vice-Chairman — Sister M. Therese, O.S.F., Ma- 
donna High School, Aurora, Illinois 
Secretary — Evelyn F. Kronenwetter, Senior High 
School, Kenosha, Wisconsin 








Indiana U 


The eighth conference on business teacher 
education will be held on the campus of In- 
diana University, Bloomington, on March 
11 and 12. The conference will provide for 
intensive study of a few of the most persist- 
ent problems in business teacher education. 
The particular problems for study will be 
selected in advance of the conference by the 
business teacher educators who plan to at- 
tend. Particular attention will be given to 
problems resulting from the current changes 
that are occurring in educational practices. 

The sessions of the conference will be con- 
ducted as study seminars. Each of the pre- 
selected problems for study will be briefly 
identified and explained. An open forum will 


. Conference 


follow the various study seminars. 

The conference is planned particularly for 
the business education faculties of colleges 
and universities offering programs in business 
teacher education. Directors of student 
teaching and supervising teachers and all 
others interested in teacher education are 
invited to participate. 

The opening session will begin at 2:00 p.m. 
on Friday, March 11, and the conference will 
close not later than 2:00 p.m, Saturday, 
March 12. Information concerning the con- 
ference may be obtained by writing to 
Professor Elvin S. Eyster, Chairman, De- 
partment of Business Education, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


A combination textbook and workbook which provides intensive pre-employme ; a . 
that are required for clerical positions in business and in government offices. It is designed to help students pass civil service 
examinations for stenographers, typists, and clerks. List price $1.20. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


ent training in the basic skills and a es 
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QUALITY 


No effort or expense has been spared 
in the preparation of the manuscript 
and production of this beautiful new 
book. Color is used generously and 
consistently throughout the entire 
book. There is an average of more 
than one illustration per page. It is 
in tune with the best business prac- 
tices and with the best teaching 
practices. 


COST 


Compare the quality and the cost. 
Compare the wide selection of op- 
tional materials providing a maxi- 
mum freedom of selection. Compare 
the realistic practice sets and the 
beautiful workbooks and their cost. 
20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING offers you more 
for your money. 


RESULTS 


What we say does not make a good 
textbook. Only the rugged test of 
the classroom will determine how 
good a book is. 20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING is used in more schools than all 
competing books combined because 
it gives teachers the results they 
expect. It is still increasing in 
popularity. 


SERVICE 


Compare the many services in- 
cluding the free tests, the complete 
keys of solutions, the comprehensive 
teacher’s manual, the certificates, 
the honor roll, the award pins, the 
final examination, and the outstand- 
ing service of the publisher and the 
field representatives. 
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BOOKKEEPING 
20th 
By Carlson, F 


EASY TO TEACH — EASY TO 


Careful attention is given to the pr 
gradual introduction of new vocabula 
the readable length of paragraphs, 
illustrations, and the tie-up of illustratid 


Cincinnati 2 New Roche 
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We proudly present to you a book that 
you can use with the utmost confidence 
and satisfaction because it is authorita- 
tive from the point of view of principles 
and theory and effective from the point 
of view of methodology. 


POPULARITY — 100% IN STATE ADOP- 
TIONS 


This new twentieth edition is already adopted in 
all states that have made recent adoptions, in- 
cluding Indiana (multiple), Kansas (multiple), 
Mississippi (basal), Oklahoma (multiple), Ore- 

on (multiple), Idaho (cobasal), North Carolina 
tbasal), New Mexico (multiple), Florida (basal), 
and Alabama (basal). 


PLUS 


It is adopted already for basal use in several 
thousand schools, inclucing the high schools 
of Los Angeles, Kansas City, Detroit, Pontiac, 
San Francisco, San Diego, Akron, Toledo, 
Cincinnati, and St. Louis. 


In many other cities it is on the approved, co- 
basal, or multiple list and is used in the majority 
of schools. In all states where it is adopted mul- 
tiple. or cobasal it is used in the vast majority of 
the schools and closely approaching 100 per 
cent in most of these states. 


STERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Spegs in Business and Economic Education) 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Important Meetings in Chicago 


National Association of Business Teacher-Training Institutions 
U. S. Chapter, International Society for Business Education 
U.B.E.A. Research Foundation for Business Education 
Administrators Division of U.B.E.A. 





The National § As- 
sociation of Business 
Teacher-Training  In- 
stitutions will meet at 
the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, _ Iili- 
nois, on February 24-26. 
In connection with 
this meeting there will 
also be meetings of the 
U. S. Chapter of the 
International Society 
for Business Education, 
U.B.E.A. Research 
Foundation for Business 
Education, and the Ad- 
ministrators Division of 








Dr. Huffman 


U.B.E.A. 


Dr. Harry Huffman, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blackburg, Virginia, is president 
of the National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions. The theme 
for the meeting will be ‘Business Teacher 
Education Curriculum and Standards of 
Achievement.” 


The following is the program that has 
been scheduled: 


Thursday Afternoon, February 24 


NABTTI — Official Opening of the Convention 
(1:15-2:05 p.m.). 

Presiding — Harry Huffman, President. 

Address: John R. Emens, President, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. Title: Chang- 
ing Curriculum Patterns in Teacher Education. 

Background for Teaching Business Subjects 
(2:05-2:45 p.m.). 

Prefatory Remarks for Group Conferences and Panel— 
Dorothy Travis and Donald J. Tate. 

Panel Discussion — The Well-Prepared Business 
Teacher. 

The General Education Background — S. Joseph 
DeBrum, San Francisco State College, San 
Francisco, California. 

The Professional Education Background — John 
Pineault, Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, De Kalb. 

The Professional Subject Matter Background — Helen 
Reynolds, New York University, New York City. 


NABTTI Group Conferences (2:45-3:30 p.m.). 

GROUP I Background for Teaching Basic Business 

Chairman — Gladys Bahr, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri. 


Recorder — Ramon P. Heimerl, Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education, Greeley. 
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Principal Discussants: F. Kendrick Bangs, University 
of Colorado, Boulder; James T. Blanford, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa; Joseph 
A. Buff, Siena College, Loudonville, New York; 
Theodore Fruehling, Hammond Public Schools, 
Hammond, Indiana; C. B. Hicks, Ohio State 
University, Columbus; Luvicy M. Hill, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln; Gerald A. Porter, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman; Ray G. Price, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis; Robert M. 
Swanson, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana; Melvin L. Wright, University of De- 
troit, Detroit. 


GROUP II Background for Teaching Stenography 


Chairman — John L. Rowe, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, DeKalb. 

Recorder — Inez Ray Wells, Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 

Principal Discussants: Lucy Rose Adams, Florida A. 
and M. University, Tallahassee; Mary Canfield, 
University of Toledv, Toledo, Ohio; Arnold Con- 
don, University of Dlinois, Urbana; Fred S. Cook, 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Faborn Etier, 
University of Texas, Austin; Elizabeth B. Greek, 
Steelton High School, Steelton, Pennsylvania; 
Helen H. Green, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing; Elizabeth Melson, University of Illinois, 
Urbana; Bruce C. Shank, State Teachers College, 
Minot, North Dakota; Dorothy H. Veon, Penn- 
sylvania State University, State College. 


GROUP III Background for Teaching Distributive 
Education 


Chairman — O. M. Hager, North Dakota State Super- 
visor of Business Education, Grand Forks. 

Recorder — Peter G. Haines, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls. 

Principal Discussants: John A. Beaumont, State De- 
partment of Education. Springfield, Illinois; 
Leroy J. Donaldson, Senior High School, Gales- 
burg, Illinois; Duane McCracken, State Teachers 
College, Mankato, Minnesota; Robert T. Stickler, 
Proviso Township High School, Maywood, 
Illinois. 


GROUP IV _ Background for Teaching Bookkeeping 


Chairman — Wayne House, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln. 

Recorder — Mary Ellen Oliverio, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

Principal Discussants: Harvey A. Andruss, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania; 
Robert Briggs, University of Washington, Seattle; 
Mearl R. Guthrie, Bowling Green State Univer- 
sity, Bowling Green, Ohio; Earl G. Nicks, Uni- 
versity of Denver, Denver, Colorado; Russell L. 
Ogden, Kansas High School, Kansas, Illinois; 
M. Adeline Olson, University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks; Frances Reed, Westville High 
School, Westville, Oklahoma; Julius M. Robinson, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti; Pearl 
Shelden, Edmond High School, Edmond, Okla- 
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homa; O. R. Sutton, East Tennessee State Col- 
lege, Johnson City. 


GROUP V_ Background for Teaching the General 
Clerical Occupations 


Chairman — Mary E. Connelly, Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
Recorder — Harves Rahe, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale. 
Principal Discussants: Peter A. Agnew, New York 
. University, New York City; Ella W. Owens, 
Walker-Grant High School, Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia; Bernard A. Shilt, Buffalo Public Schools, 
Buffalo, New York; Mrs. Sara Perry Starr, South 
Fulton High School, East Point, Georgia; Mrs. 
Dolores W. Stevens, Rosemead High School, 
Rosemead, California; Mrs. John Vos, Jr., Lake- 
side High School, Hot Springs, Arkansas; Mary 
D. Webb, Illinois State Normal, Normal; Hazel 
Weare, State Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska. 


GROUP VI __ Background in General Education 


Chairman — John H. Callan, Ferris Institute, Big 
Rapids, Michigan. 

Recorder — Lyle Maxwell, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing. 

Principal Discussants: H. M. Doutt, University of 
Akron, Akron, Ohio; Frank M. Herndon, Mis- 
sissippi State College for Women, Columbus; Vance 
T. Littlejohn, The Woman’s College, Greensboro, 
N. C.; John H. Moorman, University of Florida, 
Gainesville; Alvin Musgrave, Southwest Texas 
State Teachers College, San Marcos; William 
Ahlers Nielander, University of Wichita, Wichita, 
Kansas; Irene Place, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor; S. J. Turille, Madison State College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia; Theodore Woodward, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


GROUP VII Background in Professional Education 


Chairman — Robert Bell, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. 

Recorder — Kenneth Zimmer, Richmond Professional 
Institute, Richmond, Virginia. 

Principal Discussants: Blanche Beavers, Cameron 
College, Lawton, Oklahoma; Gladys E. Johnson, 
Central High School, Little Rock, Arkansas; Mrs. 
Cecille E. Crump, Tennessee A. and I. State Uni- 
versity, Nashville; Charlotte Henderson, Univer- 
sity School, Indiana University; Bloomington; 
Thomas B. Hogancamp, Murray State College, 
Murray, Kentucky; Paul S. Lomax, New York 
University, New York City; Hazel A. Flood, 
Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota; E. Leon 
Kearney, Kensington High School, Kensington, 
Kansas; Merea Williams, University of Missouri, 
Columbia. 

NABTTI Panel — Summation of Group Conferences 
(3:45-5:00 p.m.). 

Moderator — Russell Hosler, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

Participants — Group Conference Recorders. 














Thursday Evening, February 24 


UBEA Research Foundation Buzz Session 
(7:30-9:00 p.m.). 
Presiding — H. G. Enterline, President 


Friday Morning, February 25 


NABTTI—Standards of Achievement (9:00-9:30 a.m.). 
Presiding — Lewis R. Toll, Vice-President 
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Panel Discussion — The Influence of Changing Stand- 
ards on the Business Teacher Education asics 


ums. 

The Impact of Mechanization on Training for Office 
Work — Aileen Russon, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City. 

Meeting the Criticism of Inadequate Training in the 
Fundamentals — Sister Joseph Marie, Marymount 
College, Salina, Kansas. 

Standards of Business Ethics — Dean Malsbary, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Storrs. 


NABTTI Group Conferences (9:30—-10:15 a.m.). 


GROUP I Changing Standards of Achievement in 
Stenographic Skills 


Chairman — Ruth Anderson, North Texas State Col- 
lege, Denton. 

Recorder — William G. Savage, University of Detroit, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Principal Discussants: Shirley L. Anderson, Seward 
High School, Seward, Nebraska; Ann Coyner, 
Central State College, Edmond, Oklahoma; T. 
James Crawford, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton; Margaret H. Ely, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Mar- 
guerite Harris, Lanier Township School, West 
Alexandria, Ohio; Kelsie G. Keeys, Jr., Delaware 
State College, Dover; Donald A. Macrae, Man- 
kato State Teachers College, Mankato, Minne- 
sota; E. L. Marietta, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls; Mary Clay Pinkston, Tennessee 
State University, Nashville; Virginia E. Ross, Tri- 
State College, Angola, Indiana. 


GROUP II Changing Standards of Achievement in 
Bookkeeping Skills 


Chairman — Ralf Thomas, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg. 

Recorder — Fred Archer, State Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota. 

Principal Discussants: L. D. Boynton, Teachers Col- 
lege of Connecticut, New Britain; Paul A. Carlson, 
Whitewater State College, Whitewater, Wisconsin; 
Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City; Robert L. Grubbs, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvan- 
ia; Robert Kessel, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son; Orville H. Palmer, Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Vernon V. Payne, North 
Texas State College, Denton; Mrs. Ann M. 
Rousseau, Naples High School, Naples, Florida; 
John M. Trytten, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor; Ernest A. Zelliot, formerly Des Moines 
Public Schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 


GROUP III Changing Standards of Achievement in 
General Clerical Skills 


Chairman — Erwin M. Keithley, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 

Recorder — Rita Duckwall, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia. 

Principal Discussants: Alfreda F. E. Clark, Hastings 
High School, Hastings, Nebraska; Albert C. Fries, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles; 
Katherine S. Green, Henderson State Teachers 
College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas; Everett C. Knob- 
loch, Mamaroneck Senior High Schools, Mamaro- 
neck, New York; W. J. Lincoln, New Mexico 
Western College, Silver City; P. O. Selby, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri; Hulda 

Vaaler, University of South Dakota, Vermillion; 
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Elizabeth T. Van Derveer, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Upper Montclair. 


GROUP IV Changing Standards of Achievement in 
Basic Business 


Chairman — Robert C. Long, Savannah State College, 
Savannah, Georgia. 

Recorder — A. J. Lawrence, University of Missis- 
sippi, University. 

Principal Discussants: Ray W. Arensman, Indiana 
University, Bloomington; Floyd Crank, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana; Lloyd V. Douglas, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; H 
Enterline, Indiana University, Bloomington; E. C. 
McGill, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia; 
Richard Sielaff, University of Minnesota—Duluth 
Branch, Duluth; Lester I. Sluder, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Massachusetts; Herbert A. Tonne, 
New York University, New York City; Ruby J. 
Wall, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 





GROUP V_ Changing Standards of Achievement in 
Distributive Occupations 


Chairman — Bruce I. Blackstone, University of 
Idaho, Moscow 

Recorder — Adrian Trimpe, Western Michigan College, 
Kalamazoo 

Principal Discussants: Robert Hitch, University of 
Wyoming, Laramie; Clyde W. Humphrey, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; Stephen 
Meyer, Jr., Alma College, Alma, Michigan; Lewis 
R. Toll, Illinois State Normal University, Normal. 








GROUP VI Standards for the Fundamentals (Spelling, 
Arithmetic, Writing, Speech, etc.) 


Chairman — Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana University, 
Bloomington. 

Recorder — James T. Thompson, Appalachian State 
Teachers College, Boone, North Carolina. 

Principal Discussants: Russell W. Cansler, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois; Bruce F. 
Jeffery, State Teachers College, Salem, Massa- 
chusetts; Elizabeth M. Lewis, Kent State Uni- 
versity, Kent, Ohio; Olive Parmenter, Tiffin Uni- 
versity, Tiffin, Ohio; William R. Pasewark, Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing, Michi 
William M. Polishook, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Virginia Reva, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, Albuquerque; Raymond R. 
White, University of Oklahoma, Norman; Marjorie 
C. Winslow, Henderson State Teachers College, 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 








GROUP VII Standards for Business Ethics 


Chairman — John E. Binnion, Southwestern State 
College, Weatherford, Oklahoma. 

Recorder — Agnes Lebeda, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls. 

Principal Discussants: Cloyd P. Armbrister, Concord 
College, Athens, West Virginia; Esther L. Beck, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn; Ruth M. 
Carlson, Luther College, Decorah, Iowa; Vernal 
H. Carmichael, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana; Reed Davis, West Virginia 
Institute of Technology, Montgomery; Viola 
Dufrain, Southern [Illinois University, Carbon- 
dale; Donald C. Fuller, Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville; Gladys Peck, State De- 

rtment of Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; 
Mrs. Robert W. Work, University of Mississippi, 





NABTTI Panel — Summation of Group Conferences 
(10:30-11:45 a.m.). 

Moderator — Milton Olson, State College for Teachers, 
Albany, New York. 

Participants — Group Conference Recorders 


Friday Noon, February 25 


Joint Luncheon (12:00 noon — 2:00 p.m.), 
Presiding — Charles E. Kauzlarich, Northeast Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, Kirksville. 


Friday Afternoon, February 25 


Administrators Division Buzz Session (2:30-4:30 p.m.) 
Presiding — Gladys Peck, President. 


Friday Afternoon, February 25 


U. S. Chapter, International Society for Business 
Education (4:30-5:30 p.m.). 

Presiding — Robert E. Slaughter, President. 

Business Education Around the World — Hamden L. 
Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City 

An Overview of International Educational Agencies 
and Activities in the United States — Dorothy 
H. Veon, The Pennsylvania State University, 
State College. 


Friday Evening, February 25 
AACTE Cooperative Program (7:30—-10:00 p.m.). 


Saturday Morning, February 26 


AACTE Buzz Session (9:00-10:30 a.m.). 

NABTTI — Annual Business Meeting of the National 
Association of Business Teacher-Training In- 
stitutions (10:45-11:30a.m.). 

Presiding — Harry Huffman, President. 








BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS 
By WHELAND and MOORE 


BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS is a practice outfit con- 
sisting of ten different narratives of transactions with the 
books of entry that are necessary for keeping the records. 


The projects involve individuals, clubs, a dentist, a family, 
and small businesses. 


These projects may be used any time in first-year bookkeep- 
ing after the fundamental principles have been studied. 
Practical experience gained includes budgeting and the use 
of various types of bookkeeping records, such as a com- 
bined cash journal, the ledger, and special journals. 


The list price is $1.28. An examination copy will be sent 
on request to any teacher who will consider the projects 
for class use. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Specialists in Business and Economic Education 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
. .Chicago 5, IIl. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3, Calif. 
Dallas 2, Texas 


646 So. Clark St........... 
310 Huguenot St 

1300 Howard St. 

501 Elm Street 


University. 
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IN STATE 
ADOPTIONS 
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TYPEWRITING one, canin 


The sixth edition is already adopted in all states that have made recent adoptions, 
including Indiana (multiple), Alabama (basal), Mississippi (basal), Oklahoma 
(multiple), Oregon (multiple), North Carolina (basal), New Mexico (multiple), 


Idaho (cobasal), Florida (basal), Texas (multiple), Kansas (multiple), and Tenn- 
essee (multiple). 
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PLUS 


It is adopted already for basal use in several thousand schools including the 
senior high schools of Milwaukee, Syracuse, St. Louis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Phoenix, and many other cities. 


It is on the approved list in many other cities where it is used in the majority of the 
schools. In states where it is adopted on a cobasal or multiple basis it is used in 


the vast majority of those schools and closely approaching 100 per cent in most 
of these states. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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Bauernfeind, Assistant Dean 
for Adult Education 


Harry B. Bauernfeind, 
since 1951 supervisor of 
business education of the 
Vocational Technical In- 
stitute at Southern IIli- 
nois University, Carbon- 
dale, was named assist- 
ant dean for adult edu- 
cation of the Division 
of Technical and Adult 
Education at that in- 
stitution. The Board 
of Trustees of the univer- 
sity announced the new 
appointment on Decem- 
ber 1. 

Mr. Bauernfeind will 
continue to supervise the activities of the 
Business Division at the Institute, along 
with his new duties in charge of the adult 
education program, which has grown to an 
enrollment of over two thousand in the 
past three years. Courses are offered in 
areas of business, trade and industry, 
general education, and also in nonvocational. 
Centers have been established in thirty-seven 
communities, in addition to classes at the 
university and at the Vocational Technical 
Institute campus. 

Future plans include an expansion of the 
existing program to include a wider area of 
course offerings, for which needs are ex- 
pressed particularly in southern Illinois. 





Mr. Bauernfeind 


Catholic Business Education Association 


The initial meeting of the Western Unit 
of the Catholic Business Education Associa- 
tion was held on November 27, 1954, at 
Marycliff High School, Spokane, Washing- 
ton. An address of welcome was given by the 
Most Reverend Charles D. White, D.D. 

Robert I. LaDow of the Gregg Publishing 
Company discussed “Let’s Evaluate Our 
Methods in Teaching Business Skills.” 
Father Norman Triesch, diocesan super- 
intendent of schools in Spokane, discussed 
the need for greater emphasis on “Charity” 
in business. 

In a talk on “The Integration of Christian 
Social Principles in Business Education,” 
Father A. B. Corrigan, S.J., head of the 
School of Education, Gonzaga University, 
presented the principles of justice and their 
application to business. 
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New Jersey Meeting 


The tenth annual meeting of the New 
Jersey Association of Schools of Busines; 
was held at the Lincoln School, Summit, o:, 
October 30, with the president, Harold F. 
Hudson, principal, Stafford Hall School of 
Business, Summit, presiding. Speakers in- 
cluded Charles E. Zoubeck of the Gregy 
Division of McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
and Philip Fairbanks, personnel manager, 
Lipton Tea Company. 

New officers are: president, Ray E. Kipp, 
vice-president, Drake Secretarial College, 
Incorporated, Jersey City; vice-president, 
C. B. Donovan, Jr., principal, Donovan 
Business College, Hackensack; and treasurer, 
Joseph Smithline, executive secretary, New- 
ark Preparatory School, Newark. R. J. 
Hall, manager, Drake College, Elizabeth, 
and Peter C. Newman, manager, Drake 
College, Newark, were elected to the board 
of directors for three-year terms. 

es ° e 
Business Teacher Is Consultant 


Miss Dorothy Davidson is a consultant in 
secondary education of the Texas Education 
Agency, Austin. Miss Davidson has majored 
in both English and business education. She 
has taught in these fields in several schools 
in Texas, but principally in Corpus Christi. 
She also taught adult classes in typewriting 
and shorthand at Del Mar College. 

Miss Davidson obtained her B.A. degree 
from Southwestern University, Georgetown, 
Texas, and her M.A. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin. She has completed 
additional graduate work at the University 
of Minnesota. During the past year she was 
a fellow of the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, visiting schools in the Northern 
and Eastern states. 





NEW 1955 
METHODS OF TEACHING 
BOOKKEEPING 


by Lewis D. Boynton 


METHODS OF TEACHING BOOKKEEPING is a 
comprehensive book covering the status, the curriculum, 
psychology of learning, objectives, planning, materials, 
resources, equipment, trends, and specific teaching pro- 
cedures. It contains an appendix with topics for stu- 
dent projects, general methods of teaching, and a study 
to determine course content. 


Single copy price $3.00. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 2 
Chicago 5 
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Mountain-Plains Convention 


June 16, 17, and 18, 1955 are the dates set 
for the fourth annual convention of the 
Mountain-Plains Business Education Asso- 
ciation, which will be held at the Albany 
Hotel, Denver, Colorado. “These Things 
We Know” has been chosen as the theme of 
the program, and plans are already being 
made to attract a record number of teachers. 

Dr. Vernon V. Payne, North Texas State 
College, Denton, Texas, president of the 


Association, has named the following persons 
to key positions: general chairman, Dr. F. 
Kendrick Bangs, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado; cochairman, Agnes Kin- 
ney, North High School, Denver, Colorado; 
program chairman, Dorothy Travis, Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota; program cochairman, Dr. Clyde 
Blanchard, University of Tulsa, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 
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Committee makes plans for Mountain-Plains Business Education Convention. 
Left to right: Dorothy Travis, Dr. Vernon V. Payne, Dr. F. Kendrick Bangs. 











RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL BUSINESSES 


(A Self-Contained Practice Outfit) 


RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL BUSINESSES provides complete information about 
the types of records needed by most small retail businesses. Although the set is based on a retail 
grocery store, with departments for groceries, meats, and produce, the principles are applicable to 
any small retail business that uses a cash register. 

Recommended for: 


2.22 2334238 2-2 SS 


(1) Those who are studying bookkeeping or accounting and wish to complete a practice set 
that is typical of records used in small retail businesses. 

(2) For distributive education classes in which some time is devoted to a study of record 
keeping without a formal course in bookkeeping. 


(3) For special classes made up of G.I.’s and adults who are preparing to operate small 
businesses. 


List price $1.80. 
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Council on Consumer Information 


Many teachers of business and economics 
are interested in consumer education. They 
will therefore be pleased to learn of the 
Council on Consumer Education that was 
founded at the University of Minnesota in 
April, 1953. 

The Council on Consumer Information is 
a clearing house for the exchange of ideas 
and information among teachers and re- 
search workers in the field of consumer in- 
formation. 

Need for the Council grows out of the fact 
that teachers and research workers interested 
in consumption specialize in many fields, in- 
cluding economics, sociology, psychology, 
education, natural scie..ces, home economics, 
business administration and public welfare. 
Publications on consumer topics come not 
only from educational institutions, but also 
from business, consumer, labor, farm and 
government groups. 

The council will try to bring together 
significant contributions from these many 
areas by: (1) publishing a newsletter; (2) pub- 
lishing a discussion pamphlet series with the 
pros and cons of issues vital to consumers; 
(3) acting as a clearing house in distributing 
materials and publications of individuals 
and other organizations, both public and 


private; (4) questioning teachers, research 
workers, and organizations devoted to con- 
sumer problems to determine needs for 
publications and teaching aids; (5) sponsor- 
ing an annual conference for informal ex- 
change of information. 

Any interested person may join by paying 
dues of $2.00 a year to the executive secre. 
tary, Warren Nelson, Miami University. 
Oxford, Ohio. The annual dues will cover the 
cost of at least three issues of the News 
Letter and at least two discussion pamphlets 
on controversial problems. The first pam- 
phlet issued is entitled ‘““Consumers Look at 
Farm Price Policies.” The next pamphlet 
to be issued will be entitled “Consumers 
Look at Fair Trade Laws.” 

Dr. Ray G. Price, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, is president of the 
Council. In addition to the president, other 
members of the Executive Committee in- 
clude: Eugene R. Beem, School of Business, 
University of California, Berkeley; Mar- 
guerite C. Burk, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.; Henry Harap, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee; Arch Troelstrup, Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri. 





Sina. in hie EVERY 
high school class in advertising... 
FUNDAMENTALS ‘ aames 
of ADVERTISING logs 


Emphasis is placed upon advertising as a tool employed in everyday business enterprise. Particular 
attention is given to advertising as a form of sales promotion. Special attention is given to retail 
advertising. 


Each chapter includes discussion problems and projects. The discussion questions are thought- 
provoking. They help to develop the principles in the assignment. The projects are designed to 
require original outside work on the part of the student. 


A workbook may be obtained to accompany the textbook, but its use is optional. Besides the 
objective study guides it includes special stationery for the written problems and the projects. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 


Cincinnati 2 Dallas 2 


San Francisco 3 
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Lomax Wins Gregg Award 


At the annual banquet 

of the National Business 

Teachers Association 

held at the Palmer House, 

Chicago, Illinois, on De- 

cember 30, Dr. Paul 

Sanford Lomax of New 

York University received 

the John Robert Gregg 

Award for outstanding 

contributions to the ad- 

vancement of business 

education. The award 

was made by Dr. Elvin 

S. Eyster, Indiana Uni- 

versity. The award con- 

sisted of a citation and a 

check for $500. The formal citation is as 
follows: 


To Paul Sanford Lomaz, for his many 
contributions to education as a thinker, 
teacher, author, and leader; for his national 
leadership in business education; for his 
stimulation, direction, and co-ordination 
of research in business education; for his 
tireless and constructive effort to vmprove 
the professional status of business education 
and bring associational unity to the field; 
for his distinguished leadership role in 
establishing sound graduate training in 
business education; for his foresight and 
initiative in founding Delta Pi Epsilon; for 
his professional writings; for his stature 
as a man of character and a friend to thou- 
sands who have come under his far-reaching 
influence — this second John Robert Gregg 
Award in Business Education is presented. 


Paul Sanford Lomax was born in Laclede, 
Missouri, on May 3, 1890, and received his 
education at Gem City Business College, 
Quincy, Illinois, 1912; University of Mis- 
souri, B.S., 1917; New York University, 
Ph.D., 1927. He did special studies at the 
University of Chicago, 1918; at the Univer- 
sity of Dijon, France, 1919; and at Harvard 
University, summers 1922 and 1923. 


Doctor Lomax began his teaching career 
in a rural school in northern Missouri in 1908. 
Since then, he has served as instructor in 
elementary, secondary, and higher educa- 
tion. He has had supervisory and adminis- 
trative experience in federal, state and city 
school organizations. He has been on the 
faculty of New York University since 1924 
and has been chairman of the Department 
of Business Education in the School of Edu- 
cation since 1926. 


He was the founder of Delta Pi Epsilon 
(national graduate honorary fraternity in 
business education), of which chapters are 
established in most leading higher institu- 
tions in which graduate programs are offered 
in this field. He was editor of the first three 
yearbooks in business education. He was 
cofounder of the National Council for Busi- 
ness Education, now merged with the United 
Business Education Association of the Na- 
tional Education Association, and was the 
co-organizer of the National Business Educa- 
tion Quarterly of that association. 


Doctor Lomax has served as president of 
more of the principal national and regional 
associations of business education in this 
country than any other business educator. 
He is author and coauthor of eight business 
teacher education books and was for many 
years editor of the Journal of Business Edu- 
cation. 


His previous honors have included a me- 
dallion in 1933 from Eastern Business 
Teachers Association for meritorious achieve- 
ment; the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Science in Commercial Education in 1943 
from Bryant College; and Alumni Meritori- 
ous Service Award in 1954 from New York 
University. 


Doctor Lomax continues his active career 
at New York University, where he is an 
effective spokesman for business educa- 
tion — teacher, administrator, and friend 
of business teachers in all parts of the world. 





are provided for the problems. 
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BASIC INCOME TAXES 
by Bower 


Provides instructional material for eight to ten units of work in bookkeeping, economics, civics, 
or general social studies classes. It is simply presented with text material, case examples, income 
tax forms, and problems. The model forms are filled in for illustrative purposes and blank forms 


List Price, 68 cents 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


San Francisco 3 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Dallas 2 
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A SPECIAL 
TYPING BOOK 
fora SPECIAL 


bur pose a . 


PERSONAL AND 
PROFESSIONAL 


TYPING 


By Dr. S. J. Wanous 


A DUAL-PURPOSE BOOK 


PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL TYPING performs two functions: (1) It develops 
typing skill and (2) it teaches composition at the typewriter. Special drills and 


exercises are used to develop both of these skills. 


PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL TYPING is 
designed for a basic course for all students. It 
provides the essentials necessary for a personal 
course and it also provides the essential basic 
skill to any student who goes into advanced 
vocational typing. 


Speed and accuracy are developed. There are 
daily drills that build skill while the student is 
working on special applications. Corrective 
drills prevent bad habits from becoming per- 
manent. 


Composing drills start in the seventh lesson and 
are included thereafter in most of the lessons. 
Basic writing principles are explained and 
illustrated. The student is taught how to set up 
his problems and he is then given problems to 
solve on the typewriter. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 


Personal notes 
Personal letters in business form 


Personal letters in semi-business 
form 


Center short articles, notes, and 
memoranda 


Divide words at the ends of lines 

Manuscripts of essays, compositions, 
speeches, and other papers 

Topic and sentence outlines 

Manuscripts of formal reports, in- 
cluding footnotes, title pages, 
bibliographies, and other essen- 
tials parts 

Prepare bibliography and note cards 

Set up simple tables 

Business letters 

Carbon copies 

Erase 

Erase on carbon copies 

Application letter 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Fred Cook Appointed at Stantord 


Effective at the begin- 
ning of the summer ses- 
sion, Dr. Fred S. Cook, 
head of the Department 
of Business Education, 
Coe College, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, will become 
assistant professor of ed- 
ucation, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California. He 
will be in charge of a new 
graduate program in 
business education. 

Dr. Cook did his un- 
dergraduate work at 

——— Bluffton College and 
Ohio Northern University, Ada, Ohio. He 
obtained his Ph.D. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in 1952. He taught at Ohio 
Northern University and at the University 
of Michigan before going to Coe College in 
1952 where he developed a program in busi- 
ness education. 

Dr. Cook is active in many professional 
organizations and has written several pro- 
fessional articles. 


Kansas F.B.L.A. Convention 


On March 25 and 26 the third annual Kan- 
sas F.B.L.A. state convention will be held 
at Emporia State College, Emporia, Kansas. 
At this time election of state officers for the 
coming year will be held. Paul C. Cole, vice- 
president of Macy’s of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, will be the guest speaker at the first 
afternoon session. Mr. Cole has an outstand- 
ing record in business management. 

One of the functions of the state confer- 
ence is to develop ways and means of pro- 
moting and improving the F.B.L.A. clubs in 
the state. Discussion groups dealing with 
programs, publicity, and promotion will be 
held. Methods and procedures of awarding 
F.B.L.A. degrees will also be discussed. 

At present Kansas has fourteen active 
chapters and three new chapters in the proc- 
ess of organization. The present state offi- 
cers are: president, Melba Ernst, Emporia 
State Teachers College; vice-president, Jim 
Kinderknecht, St. Mary’s High School; re- 
cording secretary, Beverly Todd, Clay Cen- 
ter High School; treasurer, Melinda Fields, 
Caney High School; historian, Bonnie Wenzl, 
Hays High School; corresponding secretary, 
Glenna Williams, University of Kansas. 
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RECORD KEEPING 
FOR EVERYONE 


for a 2nd Edition—By Moore and Wheland 


~«i. iA» S &. 3 BD Ss 2.2... BAS. 


special Here is a book that is recommended for all academic 
students, an introductory course for business stu- 
dents, a course for home economics students, or a 
general course for business students who will not 
study regular bookkeeping. Besides studying records 
and budgets for individuals, groups, and professional 
men, it also introduces the student to business 
records. A very strong feature is found in a group of 
three chapters which show in a simple manner how a 
corporation is organized, the stock is sold, the board 
of directors is elected, the officers are elected, the 
business is operated, and the records are kept. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco 3 


one-semester 


course 


Available with 
a workbook and 
projects 
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Conventions and Conferences—Spring, 1955 








Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 


Date of Meeting 





Alabama Education Association 

American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business 
American Association of Junior Colleges 

American Personnel and Guidance Association 


Appalachian State Teachers College Business Educa- 
tion Conference 


Business Education Association of the State of New 


California Business Education Association. .... . 
California Council of Business Schools... .. 


Catholic Business Education Association. ..... 
Midwest Unit 


Central Commercial Teachers Association. . . . 


Commercial Education Association of the City of New 
York and Vicinity a 


Connecticut Business Educators’ Association... . 
Eastern Business Teachers Association 

Florida Education Association........... 
Georgia Business Education Association 

Georgia Education Association...... . 

Idaho Business Education Association 

Illinois Business Education Association... . 

Illinois Business Education Summer Conference. . . 
Illinois Business Education Area Conference... . 


Illinois Education Association — 
Southwestern District 


Illinois Vocational Association... ... 

Indiana Annual Conference on Business Education. . . 
Indiana Annual Conference on Economic Education . . 
Indiana Business Education Clinic. ....... 

Indiana Council for Social Studies 

Indiana U. Teacher Training Conference. .. 


Inland Empire Education Association 

Kentucky Annual Business Education Conference . .. . 
Kentucky Business Education Association 

Kentucky Education Association........ 


Michigan Business Education Association 
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Birmingham 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin... .. 


Syracuse 
San Diego 


San Francisco 


Atlantic City, New Jersey... 


Chicago 


Des Moines, Iowa 


New York City...... 


Jest Haven. . 


St. Louis, Missouri. ..... 


i ea 


Urbana....... 


East St. Louis 

St. Louis, Missouri. . .. 
Bloomington....... 
Bloomington 

Terre Haute 

Terre Haute. . 
Bloomington......... 


Spokane, Washington. 
Lexington 
Louisville 





March 24, 25 
April 28-30 
March 3-5 
April 3-7 


April 23 


May 13, 14 
April 3-5 
May 14 


April 12-15 
February 26 


April 29, 30 


March 26 
May 7 

April 7-9 
March 17-19 
March 18 
March 17-19 
April 22, 23 
March 3-5 
July 11, 12 
April 16 


April 1 
March 3-5 
July 5, 6 
July 6, 7 
April 22, 23 
April 15, 16 
March 11, 12 
April 6-8 
July 15, 16 
April 14 
April 18-15 
March 25, 26 
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Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 


Date of Meeting 





Michigan Business Education Conference. ....... 


Michigan Business Schools Association. 

Midwest Economics Association. . . . 

Mississippi Business Education Association . . 
Mississippi Education Association 

Missouri State Commercial Teachers Workshop 
Mountain-Plains Business Education Association 


National Association of Business Teacher-Training In- 
stitutions 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals. . . 
National Catholic Educational Association.......... 
National Education Association — 


Regular Meeting 
American Association of Schoo] Administrators... . . 


National Office Management Association... . 

National University Extension Association. .... . . 
Nebraska Business Education Association. ...... 
New Jersey Business Education Association.......... 
New York State College for Teachers’ Commerce Club 
New York University Business Education Conference. . 
North Carolina Association of Business Schools. . . .. 
North Carolina Business Education Conference... .. . 
North Carolina Education Association. . .. 


North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. . . 


North Dakota International Business Education Con- 
ference 


Northwestern University Business Education Con- 
ference 


Ohio Business Schools Association . . 
Ohio Business Teachers Association... . . 


Oklahoma A. & M. Annual Regional Summer Confer- 
ence on Business and Distributive Education....... . 


Oregon Business Education Association... .. 
Pennsylvania Association of Private Business Schools. . 
Peansylvania Business Education Conference. .. 
Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association — 


Western Division 
Eastern Division 


February, 1955 





St. Mary’s Lake, 
Battle Creek... .. 


Omaha, Nebraska... 
Jackson .. 
Jackson... . 


Columbia 


Denver, Colorado......... 


Chicago....... 


Atlantic City, New Jersey. .. 


Atlantic City, New Jersey... 


St. Louis, Missouri.... . 


Denver, Colorado........ 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada. . 


State College, Pennsylvania. 


Omaha... 

New Brunswick. . 
Albany, New York. . 
New York City. 
Winston-Salem. 
Greensboro. . 


Asheville... . 


Chicago 


Grand Forks... 


Evanston, Illinois......... 


Columbus. .... 


Cleveland 


Stillwater......... 
Portland. .... 
Harrisburg... .. 
State College... 


Greensburg 
Bloomsburg......... 





July 8-10 
March 25, 26 
April 14-16 
March 18 
March 16-18 
March 19 


June 16-18 


February 24-26 
February 19-28 
April 12-15 
July 3-8 
February 26—March 2 
March 12-16 
April 2-6 

May 22-25 
May 1-4 

April 16 

May 7 

May 14 

July 27 

May 14 

April 2 


March 24-26 


March 21-238 


June 6, 7 


July 21 
May 6, 7 
April 22, 23 


June 13, 14 
March 17, 18 
May 13, 14 
July 19 


April 16 
April 80 
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Name of Association 


Sanaa 
a 





Place of Meeting 


Date of Meeting 





Philadelphia Suburban Business Education Association| Philadelphia............ : 


South Carolina Education Association 
Southeastern Business College Association 
Southwestern Social Science Association 
Tennessee Education Association 
Texas State Teachers Association — 

District 2 

District 3 

District 4 

District 5 

District 6 

District 7 

District 8 

District 9 

District 10 

District 11 
Texas Vocational] Association 


United Business Education Association 
(Representative Assembly) 


Virginia Business Education Association 
Western Business Education Association............ 
Western Washington Commercial Teachers Association 


Wisconsin Association for Vocational and Adult Educa- 


Wiscon sin Education Association — 
Northeastern 


Columbia 

Nashville, Tennessee 
Dallas, Texas 
Nashville 

Houston 


San Antonio 
Corpus Christi 
k 


Milwaukee 
Madison 








April 22 
March 17, 18 
April 22, 28 
April 7-9 
March $1-April 1 
March 17-19 
March 10, 11 
March 10, 11 
March 10, 11 
March 4, 5 
March 10-12 
March 11, 12 
March 11, 12 
March 10, 11 
March 18, 19 
March 10, 11 


April 15, 16 


July 3, 4 
April 2 

April 3-5 
March 12 


April 29, 30 
July 27-29 


April 1 








D.P.E. Annual Banquet 


The 1954 annual banquet of Delta Pi 
Epsilon was held in the Palmer House, 
Chicago, Illinois, on Wednesday, December 
29, in conjunction with the National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association. 

The person selected to give the annual 
lecture was Dr. Harold Alberty, professor of 
education, Ohio State University, who was 
to speak on “The Core Curriculum and Its 
Implications to Business Education.” Be 
cause of the bad weather, Dr. Alberty, who 
was flying to Chicago, could not land and 


was therefore unable to deliver his lecture. 
The results of the contest for the Research 


Award were announced by Dr. John L. 
Rowe. A report of the winners is included 
in a separate item on page 261 of this 
issue of THe BaLance SHEET. 

Since the speaker was not available, the 
time was devoted to reports from various 
chapters and reports on the activities of the 
national organization. 

Theta chapter of Indiana University was 
the host chapter for the annual banquet. 





Cincinnati 2 
Chicago 5 





CAREERS IN BUSINESS 
A wall chart, 18” x 24”, featuring the beginning jobs, fields of opportunity, and top jobs in various 
classifications, is available without charge to any business teacher, administrator, or counselor. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


San Francisco 3 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Dallas 2 
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Preterred by Most Teachers 
FUNDAMENTALS OF 


SELLING FEATURES 


The fundamental principles of selling are 
applied to all types of sales activities, 
although emphasis is placed upon retail 
selling since most opportunities are in this 


6th Edition field. 


By Welters end Wingate Adequate attention is given to such spe- 


cialized mediums of selling as advertising, 
letters, display, telephone, and radio. 
FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING, Sixth Edition, 

: F . : According to the modern concepts of sell- 
takes full advantage of visual illustrations with tog: ida "book euaphaidiie Wide’ esdeeetiie 
plenty of case examples taken from actual point of view and the rendering of service 
selling situations. The questions and problems | *' consumers. 
lend themselves to regular classroom instruction Personality development is woven into the 
and are particularly useful to teachers who are Pay _ oF all cee ng erp 
handling students doing part-time selling. Em- tow, been Ph marine mance » Hey 5 Fre 
phasis is not only placed on selling of mer- 
chandise, but also on the development of a pleas- § The rich cases, projects, and discussion 


s oes material have been drawn from actual 
ing personality and the ability to sell oneself. experiences in real selling situations. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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School Building Filmstrip. (Released in 1954.) 
This 35-mm. silent filmstrip in black and white was 
produced by the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators with the cooperation of the American 
Institute of Architects and the assistance of the United 
States Office of Education. There are 137 frames that 
show modern school buildings located in various parts 
of the United States. 


Summary. This filmstrip is a photographic record 
of the 1954 school building architectural exhibit held in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, in conjunction with the 
annual convention of school administrators. The film- 
strip shows up-to-date information on the following 
phases of school building: (1) Floor plans, (2) El- 
evations, (3) Plot plans, (4) Structural detail, (5) Class- 
room layouts, (6) Libraries, (7) Cafeterias, (8) Multi- 
purpose rooms, and (9) Outdoor play areas. The latest 


developments of school building plans are included in » 


this filmstrip, such as campus-type elementary schools. 
special display areas, outside corridors, gymnasium with 
exterior folding wall, and combined lunch and play- 
rooms. A discussion manual] that explains what is shown 
on each frame accompanies the filmstrip. 


Recommended Use. The filmstrip serves as a useful 
aid to superintendents, school board members, graduate 
students, architects, and local community study groups, 

Sale. “School Building Filmstrip” may be purchased 
from the American Association of School Administra- 
tors, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
The selling price is $5.00. The filmstrip is not for 
rent and is not sent on approval. 


Keystone of Prosperity — America’s Foreign 
Trade. (Released in 1952.) This 35-mm. silent film- 
strip in black and white is one of a series titled ““Report 
On the News.” It was produced by the New York Times 
and consists of 52 frames including the title frames. 


Summary. The filmstrip emphasizes the importance 
of foreign trade to the comfort and prosperity of all the 
people of the United States. It emphasizes the major 
exports and imports of the United States. The filmstrip 
also emphasizes the major causes of the dollar shortage 
in many foreign countries and discusses what can be 
done about it. The advantages to the United States 
of increasing world trade are emphasized in the film- 
strip. A teachers’ guide accompanies the filmstrip. 

Recommended Use. The filmstrip is suitable for high 
school classes in economic geography and economics. 

Sale. “Keystone of Prosperity — America’s Foreign 
Trade” may be purchased from the Office of Educa- 
tional Activities, New York Times, Times Square, New 
York 36, New York. The selling price is $2.00. 
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Credit Management — Career with a Future. 
(Released in 1954.) This sound 35-mm. filmstrip in 
color was produced by the Audio-Visual Extension 
Service of The City College, Bernard M. Baruch School 
of Business and Public Administration, New York City, 
with the cooperation of the Credit Research Foundation 
of the National Association of Credit Men. The record 
that accompanies the filmstrip operates at 3314 revo- 
lutions a minute. The filmstrip may be shown in 15 
minutes. 


Summary. The possibilities for a career in the field 
of credit management are explained by a personnel 
director to a young man who is interested in making 
credit work his career. The filmstrip answers the fol- 
lowing questions dealing with credit management as 
a career: (1) Job opportunities, (2) job security, (3) 
promotional possibilities, and (4) experience and edu- 
cational requirements. The work of credit and collec- 
tion departments of a business is discussed in the film- 
strip. The filmstrip discusses three types of credit — 
investment credit, bank credit, and mercantile credit. 
ha functions of a credit manager are described in de- 
tail. 

Recommended Use. ‘The filmstrip is suitable for 
vocational guidance purposes on the high school level. 
High school juniors and seniors who are planning to 
enter the business field immediately upon graduation 
should benefit from this filmstrip. 


Sale and Rental. “Credit Management — Career 
with a Future” may be purchased from the Audio- 
Visual Extension Service, The City College, Baruch 
School of Business, 17 Lexington Avenue, New York 
10, New York. The selling price is $20.00 and the rental 
price is $3.00. 


Shorthand Cartoons. (Released in 1953.) This 
is a set of twelve 8”x 10” posters using cartoons to 
emphasize techniques in learning shorthand. The post- 
ers are in black and white. 


Summary. The titles of the twelve posters are: 
(1) Before Graduation, (2) We Start On Time, (3) Write 
Your Own Notes; (4) Write— Don’t Draw; (5) The 
Pusher; (6) Machinegun Kelly; (7) The Dreamer; 
(8) The Peeker; (9) You Must Relax; (10) The Speed 
Artist; (11) After Graduation; and (12) No Notebook — 
No Pen — Forgot. 


Recommended Use. The posters may be used to 
advantage in shorthand and office practice classes. 


Sale. The complete set of twelve posters may be 
purchased from the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. The selling price of the set is $2.00. 
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OVER 2,000 INSTRUCTORS ARE NOW USING 
CRAM’S VISUAL AIDS FOR BOOKKEEPING 





Set consists of six charts, the first four of which are pictured above. 


Here are the charts bookkeeping teachers are enthusiastic about. The 
charts are large (48” x 52”), easy to read, printed in three colors. They are 
complete and detailed, yet simple and easy to understand. 


The set of six charts covers the entire bookkeeping cycle. Instantly avail- 
able and easily viewed by the whole class at once. This proven visual aid 
assures greater student interest and a quicker and more lasting understand- 
ing of the subject. Choice of several convenient mountings. 


After using a set of Cram Bookkeeping Charts for several months, a com- 
mercial instructor wrote: “Students like them because I can point out exactly 
what I am explaining and they can see and catch on more quickly.” 


TITLES OF CHARTS 


Chart No. 1 — Recording and Posting the Opening Entry 


Chart No. 2 — Journalizing, Posting and Preparing a Trial 
Balance 


Chart No. 3 — Work Sheet and Financial Statements 

Chart No. 4 — Closing the Ledger (For a Service Business) 
Chart No. 5 — Adjusting the Ledger 

Chart No. 6 — The Bookkeeping Cycle 


: 
Ss 
) 


. ee ee 


Edited by South-Western Publishing Co. Correlated with 20th Century 
Bookkeeping & Accounting. 


Write for prices and complete information 


The George F. Cram Company, Incorporated 


730 E. WASHINGTON STREET, INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 





Canadian Representative 


MORVAL PRODUCTS CO., Limited 
238 King St. East » » Hamilton, Canada 


February, 1955 
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Teaching Rapid and Slow Learners in High 
School. 1954. Bulletin No. 5. U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. This 97-page, printed, 
paper-bound bulletin represents a cooperative effort of 
nine secondary school specialists in the United States 
Office of Education to picture provisions used in large 
high schools to adapt teaching methods in different 
subjects for pupils who are not average. Each of the 
specialists gathered and reported the information re- 
lating to his special field. The purpose of the bulletin 
is to stimulate schools to examine their own procedures 
and methods with a view to improving them. The fol- 
lowing chapters are included: Chapter I, Background, 
Purpose, and Scope of Study; Chapter II, Administra- 
tive Provisions for Rapid-Slow-Learning Pupils; Chap- 
ter III, Techniques Used in Discovering Rapid-Slow- 
Learning Pupils; Chapter IV, Instructional Provisions; 
Chapter V, Improving Instruction in Local Communi- 
ties. Price 35 cents. Order from United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Division of Public Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Equipment Standards for Business Class- 
rooms. 1954. Monograph 88. By John E. Binnion. 
This 28-page, printed, paper-bound monograph con- 
tains a report of a study made on furniture standards 
for business education classrooms. The report is divided 
into two chapters. Chapter I deals with special school 
furniture and equipment standards and model class- 
rooms. Chapter II deals with the general and specific 
standards of classroom furniture including desks, tables, 
demonstration stands, and chairs. Free. Send your 
requests to South-Western Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati 2; New Rochelle, New York; Chicago 5; San 
Francisco 3; Dallas 2. 


Getting Along with People. 1952. By Eugene 
J. Benge. This 29-page, printed, paper-bound booklet 
discusses the following three basic principles that may 
be used to get along with people: (1) The principle of 
communication, (2) The principle of recognition, and 
(3) The principle of personal growth. Some of the topics 
discussed under each principle are: Putting Yourself 
Over, Dishing Out Criticism, Making False Promises, 
Praise, Tolerance, and Your Personality. The price for a 
single copy is 25 cents. Order from National Foremen’s 
Institute, Incorporated, Bureau of Business Practices, 
New London, Connecticut. 





REVIEW. 
of NEW 
Literature 





Expenditures for ‘Education at the Mid- 
century. 1953. Misc. No. 18. By Clayton D. Hutch- 
ins and Albert R. Munse. This 136-page, printed, 
paper-bound bulletin contains a study seins the 
expenditures of classroom units in the United States for 
the 1949-50 school year. It contains the following 
chapters: Chapter I, Variations in Expenditures for 
Education; Chapter II, Expenditure Per Classroom 
Unit in the States; Chapter IIT, Financing State and 
National Basic Programs; Chapter IV, Evaluating 
Equalization: Chapter V, Ability and Effort to Support 
Education; Chapter VI, Progress in the Financial 
Support of Education, Chapter VII, District Size as a 
Factor in Expenditures for Education. Charts and 
tables showing the expenditures for public education in 
the United States are also included. Price 65 cents. 
Order from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Pork — Facts for Consumer Education. 1954. 
AIB No. 109. This 22-page, printed, paper-bound 
booklet is the fourth of a series of bulletins that provide 
source material for workers in extension, consumer 
education, and marketing services, and _ teachers, 
dietitians, nutritionists, food editors, and others who 
give consumers information on food. The first three 
bulletins in the series deal with tomatoes, peaches, and 
beef. Some of the topics included in this fourth bulletin 
are: Quantities Used, Nutritive Value, Market Infor- 
mation, Selection, Use in Family Meals, Home Canning, 
Freezing, Curing, and Questions from Homemakers. 
Price 15 cents. Order from Superintendent of Docu- 
ae X- S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Money Management — Your Budget. 1953. 
This 34-page, printed, paper-bound booklet is designed 
to serve as a guide to personal budget making. Some 
of the topics discussed in the booklet are: (1) What Do 
You Want Your Money to Buy for You? (2) How 
Much Will You Have to Spend? (3) Future Fixed 
Expenses; (4) Future Flexible Expenses; (5) Unpaid 
Bills; (6) Present Day-to-Day Living Costs; (7) Per- 
sonal Allowances; (8) Do Your Expenses Match Your 
Income? (9) You Can Make Your Spending Plan 
Balance. Price 10 cents. Order from Household 
Finance Corporation, 919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to business teachers. Submit samples to the editor, 
stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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Features that add 
PURPOSE and POWER 


... make teaching 


vs 
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EFFECTIVE 
BUSINESS 
ENGLISH 


3rd Edition ¢ By R. R. Aurner 








EFFECTIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH is a real 
classic among textbooks. It is written in a 
stimulating manner that is interesting to 
read but it is packed full of specific principles 
and applications based upon business use. 
Besides the detailed treatment of punctua- 
tion, there is a simplified punctuation guide. 
You will like the excellent selection of drills 
and problems with the systematic review. 
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easier 








Grammar with a business 
background 


Plenty of short, easy drills 


A simplified punctuation 
guide 


Simplified teaching of 
paragraphs 


Constant motivation 
Systematic review 

Plenty of illustrations 
Plenty of examples 
Writing personal letters 
Letters of application 
Oral English 

A new transcription guide 


Reference section on ad- 
dresses 


Reference section on salu- 
tations 








SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago5S SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 


February, 1955 283 
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Quite an Improvement 
Prospective Customer: ‘““What’s the difference be- 
tween this new model and last year’s car?” 
Efficient Salesman: “Well, the automatic cigarette 
lighter is about an inch nearer the steering wheel.” 
eee 


Stop the Music 


The music in the place was so bad that when a waiter 


dropped a tray of dishes everyone got up and started 
dancing. 
eee 


That ‘‘Unwanted”’ Feeling 

Cop: “Didn’t you hear me yell for you to stop?” 

Motorist: “No, sir.” 

Cop: “‘Didn’t you hear me whistle?” 

Motorist: “‘No, sir.” 

Cop: “‘Didn’t you see me signal?” 

Motorist: “‘No, sir.” 

Cop: “Well, I guess I’d better go home. I don’t 
seem to be doing much good around here.” 


Liquid Diet 
Doctor: “You are suffering from indigestion. Drink 
a glass of hot water every morning.” 
Patient: “I have been doing that for years, Doctor, 
only my landlady calls it coffee.” 
eee 


No Cause for Alarm 
Diner: “Waiter, the portions seem to have gotten a 
lot smaller lately.” 
Waiter: “Just an optical illusion, Sir. Now that the 
restaurant has been enlarged, they look smaller — 


that’s all.” 
eee 


Bargain Day 
“My daughter’s music lessons are a fortune to me.” 
“How come?” 
“They enabled me to buy the neighbor’s houses at 


half price.” 
eee 


A Subtle Hint 
Mother: “I don’t think the man upstairs likes 
Johnny to play on his drum.” 
Father: “Why?” 
Mother: “Well, this afternoon he gave Johnny a 


knife and asked him if he knew what was inside the 
drum.” 
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Gone With the Wind 
“How did your wife get on with her slimming diet?” 
“Fine — she disappeared completely last week.” 
ee ee e@ 


A Dash of Cold Water 
She (in poetical mood): “What are the wild waves 
saying?” 
He: “Sounds like ‘Splash.’ ” 
eee 
It Improves with Age 
The young husband looked up from his morning 
mail and across the table at his adoring wife. He said, 
“The bank has returned that check of mine.” 
“Oh,” cried his wife, “isn’t that splendid? What 
shall we buy with it this time?” 


e ee 
Surprise Ending 
Sir: 
The crate you shipped those hens in was so dilapi- 
dated, it fell apart while I was bringing it home from 


the railroad depot and all the hens escaped. I only 
rounded up ten of them. Kindly send refund. 
Sir: 


ir: 
Congratulations on your dili ! There were only 
six hens in the crate. Bill for additional hens is enclosed. 


No Bank, Lady 

A woman riding a trolley car was anxious not to pass 
her destination. She poked the conductor with her um- 
brella. “Is that the First National Bank?” 

“No, ma’am,” replied the conductor, “that’s my 
stomach.” 

e ee 
Gems of Wisdom 

When you feel dog-tired at night, it may be because 
you ve growled all day. 

FRIENDS — Two women mad at the same person. 


It’s not the minutes you put in at the table that make 
you fat, it’s the seconds! 


Sure Cure 
“How did you make your neighbor keep his hens in 
his own yard?” 
“One night I hid a dozen eggs under a bush in my 
garden and the next day I let him see me gather them. 
I wasn’t bothered after that.” 
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Applied Business Law 


Sixth Edition — By Fisk and Pomeroy 


Makes a Good First 
Impression that Improves 
With Use — 


APPLIED BUSINESS LAW has a powerful appeal to 
students because it deals with topics that are of vital 
interest. Many popular features of the previous edition 
have been retained. The new materials have been 
developed under careful supervision. 


You can teach this book with confidence because it is 
accurate and it is written in a simple, nontechnical 
language. There are no broad generalizations of legal 
principles without qualifications, and in many cases 
there are tables to show the exceptions due to the 
variations in laws in the different states. 


You will like the challenging way in which each lesson 
is presented and the well-organized manner in which 
the principles are introduced, explained, illustrated, 
developed, and applied. 


SOUTH-WESTERN | 
PUBLISHING CO. cincinnati 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) New Rochelle, N. Y. 


February, 1955 


FEATURES 


e Combination of the inductive 
and deductive approach. 

e Does not use generalizations 
with qualifications. 

e Based on immediate student 
interest. 


e Interesting introductory ques- 
tions and illustrative cases. 


e Nontechnical presentation. 

e Pictures and cartoons for il- 
lustrative purposes. 

e Personal, social, consumer, 
and business emphasis. 


e A summary of things to re- 
member in each lesson. 


eA pattern for studying case 
questions. 


e Modern adjudicated cases. 
e An attractive workbook. 
e Objective achievement tests. 


Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
San Francisco 3 
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Some Reminiscences In Business 
Education 


(Continued from page 256) 


dynamo, but always gives the impression of 
complete poise. 

For the student, business training is a 
venture in spirit and ambition. The chal- 
lenge presented in accounting courses offers 
unlimited opportunity to reason and know 
the fundamental principles involved in a 
successful business. The accountant can ad- 
vise when to pull in the belt when red figures 
begin to loom. 

Business teachers in private business 
schools have always been capable — they 
have had to be, since the products of their 
instruction must have salable value to the 
employing public. These teachers and ad- 
ministrative heads have advanced with busi- 
ness trends; they are men and women 
possessing those skills and understanding 
which enable them to give the practical 
training to those who have to earn a living 
and enjoy economic independence. 








Firm But Fearless 
(Continued from page 258) 


course procedure tend to hamper the free function- 
ing of the memory. 


. Speed is presently a constituent of shorthand- 
It is difficult to realize how a person may acquire 
this skill if his mental and physical apparatus is 
not totally at ease. To be in fear, to be shy, to 
have confused concepts of the working material 
are causes of “slow-downs.” 


It is thought, then, that student shyness is 
99 per cent remediable in a shorthand class if 
the ideas here stated are placed in action. 

conc.usions. The teacher’s attitude in a 
beginning shorthand class toward organiza- 
tion, clarification, and presentation of the 
subject is of the first importance. Of equal 
importance is the teacher’s understanding of 
his students’attitudes and discrepancies. An 
honest evaluation of what will be expected 
from the student during the course should be 
given to the students by the teacher in the 
very first class meeting. The teacher should 
anticipate the students’ psychological differ- 
ences and problems and should quietly take 
measures to supplement or adjust these 
matters. An equalizing of firmness in study 
procedure and the eliminating of class or 
student fear result in a workable medium for 
class achievement in beginning shorthand. 


We Killed Two Birds 
With One Class 


(Continued from page 254) 


formed of the financial advantages in 
the field of accounting. 
Reason: As was made apparent by the 
pay ranks indicated in the survey, ac- 
countants received the top nonexecu- 
tive pay. 

. That female students be encouraged to 
take full secretarial training. 
Reason: Again, pay ranks indicated 
that those with training in shorthand 
and background in secretarial practice 
obtained top financial consideration 
among women employees. This recom- 
mendation was also strengthened by 
the fact that well over one half of the 
firms surveyed still depended upon 
stenographers for dictated materials. 


. That equal emphasis be given to speed 
and accuracy in letter production. 
Reason: Where previous informal sur- 
veys had indicated a need for greater 
accuracy, perhaps at the expense of 
speed, this survey emphasized a grow- 
ing concern with volume of production, 
and that neither factor should be subju- 
gated. 


This, then, was our survey. We’ve been 
able to rethink our business program, as indi- 
cated above. In addition, our second objec- 
tive (or “bird”’) is now well in hand. The 
office management class of next term will 
have available materials and facts on the 
situation at home — the situation that is 
most realistic to any student. 





GUIDANCE IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
by Dame and Brinkman 


Here is a book that belongs in the private 
library of every business teacher and guidance 
counselor. It is also designed for use in pro- 
fessional courses on the college and university 
level. A single copy will be sent, postpaid, 
for a cash remittance of $3.00. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 2 
Chicago 5 
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